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A sermon by the Rev. Dr. E. L. Réxford, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
Roxbury, will appear each week in the COM- 
MONWEALTH. 





THE ATCHISON VOTING TRUST. 


The management of Atchison has again 
proved—if further proof were necessary-— 
its sincere devotion to the good of the 
road by the reduction of the term of the 
proposed trust from ten to five years. The 
objections brought against the longer term 
are not valid against the shorter one. With 
powerful and unscrupulous railroad manip- 
ulators and wreckers only waiting an op- 
portanity to get control of this road, it is 
absolutely essential that the bona fide stock 
holders should hold together to protect 
their property. This they can do only by 
temporarily yielding their power to a vot- 
ing trust, and five years is certainly a short 
enough time for the duration of such a 
trust. The next five vears will be most im- 
portant ones in the history of Atchison. 
Under proper management, such as it is 
sure to receive from the members of the 
proposed voting trust, it would be quite 
possible for the road to be paying dividends 
again before the expiration of the term; 
but should it fall into the hands of the pro- 
fessional wreckers, the value of Atchison 
stock would be exceedingly problematic. 
The reorganization of this road is one of 
the wonders of recent financial history, and 
stockholders may well entrust their voies to 
the able financiers who accomplished it. 
The large holders of stock are unanimous 
for the trust; the sma'ler holders must be 
the same when they give the question care- 
ful thought. 





Tus propriety of opening Bates Hall on 
Sunday was made evident on the first day 
of the new experiment. Nearly 250 people 
availed themselves last Sunday afternoon 
of the privilege ot resorting to this quiet 
reading room and making use of the val- 
vable volumes thus placed at their ecom- 
mand. The character of the people who 
Were there is easily inferred from the 
natare of the books for which they called. 
Eighty-one books on history were called 
for; while the books on science, theology, 
‘@W, Medicine, political economy, natural 
history, and useful arts, numbered one 
Sundred and fifty-one. This is a very fair 
indication that the Sabbath frequenters of 
Bates Hall are not likely to be ofa shallow 
4nd frivolous class. 


|of the race problem, but it must on the 
' other hand be conceded that from the South 
|hascome the most sensible solution yet 
| offered. It may not be the final solution 
| but it is pafe to say that if put into execu- 
| tion this last suggestion will go far towards 
bringing about a spirit of equity, peace and 
concord between the two races. It is the 
suggestion of Serator Colquitt of Georgia, 
that every saloon in every town, village, 
hamlet and backwoods cross-road, where 
there are whites and blacks together,should 
be closed. If this is done the Senator is 
prepared to pledge his word that at least 
nine out of ten of all the cases of violence 
that are now reported would never occur. 


D | A solution that solves nine-tenths of the 
all | 


problem may not be a perfect one, butit is 
certainly worthy of consideration, and the 
more thought that is given to the Senator's 
suggestion the more one is impressed with 
the belicf he is not far from right. Fort un- 
ately,it is a solution that can be tried simal- 
taneously with others. It is an inexpen- 
sive one and in theevent of utter failure 
the position would be no worse than at 
present. The South should be advised by 
all means to try it. 


Tr is not difficult to believe the reports 
that Secretary Blaine has rapid.y aged dur- 
ing the last few weeks; certainly afflicti ons 
have fallen upon him in overflowing meas- 
ure. The blow of his son’s death at the 
very opening of his promising career was 
a most sad and distressing one, but it was 
soon followed by another crushing afflic- 
tion in the untimely death of a beloved 
daughter. To aman of Mr. Blaine’s warm 
heart and keen sensibilities these repeated 
afflictions have been staggering in their 
effect. He can however derive consolation— 
if one in such a position can be consoled by 
human sympathy—from the knowledge 
that all true men and women of this coun- 
try of whatever creed or party feet deeply 
for him and his family in this time of their 
grief. Thesorrow of the Blaine house- 
hola has however been overshadowed by 
the great calamity that has befallen the 
home of Secretary Tracy; a calamity most 
terrible in the revolting way in which death 
came to two members of that home. How 
deeply this harrowing catastrophe has 
moved the hearts of mankind is evident 
from the unusual expressions of sympathy 
that have come from across the sea. Mrs. 
Tracy and her daughter were women of the 
highest character, deeply beloved in Brook- 
lyn, which had so long been their home, 
and already widely: popular in Washing- 
ton, where their kindly and cultured na- 
tures had made them many friends. Wash- 
ington society is indeed undera funereal 
cloud. 


If misfortunes continue to multiply upon 
our heads Boston will soon come to be 
known as the fire city. With some of the 
missing firemen of the Thanksgiving dis- 
aster still undiscovered, another fire yet more 
severe in its destruction of life occurred on 
Saturday night, where in a crowded tene- 
ment a half score of its inmates were 
burned to death. Hardly had the engines 
returned from that sickening scene when 
they were called again to extinguish the 
flames in the very heart of the business 
section of th2 city; and it was only by 
most heroic exertion that the fire was pre- 





of Thanksgiving Day. As it was, the | 
flames were not checked until one of the 
handsomest marble structures inthe city 
was aruin. While it may hardly be in place 
to see anything amusing in connection with 
80 sud an event, there certainly wasa certain 
suggestion of the humorous in the attempt 
of one of our dailies to catalogue the build- 
ings that would have been destroyed had 
this fire spread. This was certainly an in- 
genious way to fill up space, and as a piece 
of journalistic enterprise it was delightful 
in ite great possibilities. 


It has been the talk of financial circles 
for some time that a genuine bull move- 
ment wasin the airand that a general 
rise of prices would soon take place. All 
these predictions have been founded upon 
the excellent crops for the last year, the 
increased growth of the business of the 
railroads and their consequent large earn- 
ings. But while these predictions seemed 
eminently reasonable and the grounds on 
which they rested sound and safe, the up- 
ward tendency has not as yet been conspic- 
uous. Astep in that direction however 
was taken tn the early part of the week 
when the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad declared a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent a year, instead of 4 which it has 
of late been paying. Those Boston inves- 
tors who investing not wisely but too much 
in the West, lost many dollars on this same 
°. B.& Q., and on that arch-slumper 
Atchison, can now take heart, for there is 
every evidence that C. #. & Q. is on the 
high road to the prosperity that it enjoyed in 
its palmy days of 8 per cent dividends, and 
there are found those among the wise men 
of the stock merket who do not have to 
look far into the future to see Atchison in 
the vicinity of par. Boston investors 
should wear their old clothes, be duly 
thankful for the warm wintera and wait. 
They may yet live on their dividends and 
the fat of the land. 





A difference of opinion exists between 
Senator Hale and Senator Chandler, regard- 
ing the character of the new ships of war 
to be added to our navy. Senator Hale in 
his recent bill, advocates the building of 
four enormous ships known as line-of- 
battle ships, to be constructed after the 
pattern of the great floatiug forts built 
within the last few years by the European 
powers. Senator Chandler objects to this 
feature of the bill on the ground that the 
line-of-battle ships areas yet an experi- 
ment. Noneof the powers that have added 
'them to their navy have as yet liad an op- 
portunity to test their efficacy in warfare. 
They have often proved themselves un- 
wieldy, slow and difficult to manage, and it 
may yet be discovered that for actual ser- 
vice they are quite worthless. Senator 
Chandler, whose former position as secre- 
tary of the navy enabled him to inform 
himself on such matters beyond the ability of 
most men, maintains that we have no time 
now to make experiments; that our navy is 
at present’ in great need of cruisers like 
those already built, and of monitors and gun- 
boats, whose efficiency has been established 
beyond all question. These in the Sena. 
tor’s estimation should be built first, and it 
will be quite time enough to begin on the 
larger ships when some of the governments 
that own them haye in actual experience 
proved their work. Another objection to 
these large ships is the fact that the depth 





of water that they draw precludes uheir ea- 


cul 


vented from repeating the sad experience 
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tering some of our chief harbots where 
their presence might at some time be greatly 
needed. Senators Hale and Chandler are 
both eminent men, and their opinions are 
worthy of careful consideration; but in 
this matter Senator Chandler appears to 
have the stronger position: 


Se were 


The Czar of Russia, albeit a potentate 
of much potency, by no means leads a life 
greatly to be envied. Newspaper rumors are 
not always to be swallowed with too much 
eagerness, for rumors of a startling charac- 
ter have been known'to be based on com- 
paratively slender foundation. [tis therefore 
to be taken with due allowance when the 
cable announces on one day that the Czar has 
gone quite Insane, through the chronic state 
of terror in which he lives, and when it is 
reported on the next, that in order to relieve 
his mind of its burden of anxiety and fear, 
he is consuming large quantities of mor- 
phine, and on the third day it is announced 
that the ruler of all the Russias’ ‘has con- 
cluded to drown his sorrows in the flowing 
bowl, and is making way with unnumbered 
bottles of champagne, carrying this expen- 
sive habit to such an extent as to peo- 
ple hig sleeping apartment at night. with 
grotesque. and exceedingly’: disagreeable 
fantasms of a serpéentinecharacter. These 
rumors are not to be believed too implic- 
itly, but their variety and their” constant 
repetition certainly indicate that while the 
Czar may not be out of his ‘head, either 
through fear, or, excess of imbibition, he is 
not altogether a happy men, and his life is 
far from being that gay round of pleasure 
that royalty is theoretically supposed to 
enjoy. 


The proposition has been made that we 
have an art commission in Boston which shall 
pass upon all public works of art that may 
in the future be erected in our squares and 
adorn our parks. The judging of stcti 
work has hitherto been left to the Mayor 
and the city council, excellent and eminent 
gentlemen, but not invariably skilled con- 
noisseurs of works of marble and of 
bronze, Undoubtedly a commission could 
be formed whose ability to cope with these 
questions would be vastly greater than that 
of the body to which these ‘matters are at 
present left. But some care should be ex- 
ercised to form one in which professional 
artists and men of wide and general culture 
should both have a place. A commission 
formed entirely of professional men might 
under possible circumstances, be. so riven 
with professional jealousy as to make 4° 
select committee of the most ignorant wien 
of the community far preferable. 





The genial William Nye, traveller, phil- 
osopher, lecturer and occasional poet has 
been obliged to dissolve partnership, with 
his literary help-meet, Mr. Riley, the Hoosier 
bard. According to Mr. Nye the reason 
for the dissolution was the chronic tend- 
ency on the poet’s part to pour out too 
abundant libations to the muses, generously 
remembering their representative from In- 
diana. Because of his inability to keep 
both himself and his par‘ner properly sober, 
the great syndicate humorist has given up 
his lecture'tour, and will settle down in 
New York to the consuming toil of being 
runny by the page. This is'in reality how- 
ever totally unnecessary, for the absence of 
Mr. Riley would make no appreciable dif- 
ference in the size of Mr. Nye’s audiences; 





it is the eccentric William, and not the 


|) dialect versifier that the people want to see. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





For the Commonwealth. 
GO, DRY THY TEARS. 


Go, dry thy tears, be brave, and still plod on, 
The way is dark and steep, and tears are blind. 


ing. 
Thy heart is faint, thy yy ye cot 
Thou find’st thy path _thommy hedges 
winding, 


And storms grow frequent with the passing 
years, 
But, dry thy tears! 


Yes, dry thy tears, let none thy weakness see! 
The world is stern avd hard, ard téars despises, 
If in life’s fight thou would’st victorious be, 
Put on the semblance, which ghe recognizes, 
A sturdy front, kept to thyself thy fears, 
And dry thy tears! 


Ay, Gry thy tears! Thou hast not time to weep, 
Thou hast thy work to do, for grief, no leisure. 
What though thy progress slow, but courage keep. 
Thou shalt at length the weary distance measure, 
And reach the goal where thy horizon clears, 

So, dry thy tears! 


- 


OL@a Louise STuRM. 


THE FUTURE. 
What may we take unto the vast Forever? 
That marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fawn-wreathed crown we wore 
No garnered lore. 


What can we bear beyoad the unknown portal? 
No gold, no gains 

Of all our toiling ; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
No guilt, nor stains. 


Naked from out the far abyss behind us 
We entered here ; 

No word came with our coming, to remind us 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 


Into the silent, stariess night before us, 
Naked we glide. 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 


No chart, no guide. 
Yet fearless toward that midnight black and hol 
low, 
Our footsteps fare : 


The beckoning of a Father’s hand we follow — 
His love alone is there; 
So curse, bo care. 
—E. RB. Sill. 


THK GAIN OF LOSS. 


We hollowed the bed for our darling’s rest, 
And lined it wih roses white and red 
And the sod above it we softly pressed— 
“einen walls? through oar gathering tears, we 


But, oh, the desolate hours we spent 
In the silent home from which baby went! 


We missed the patter of little feet, 
And the broken music of baby talk; 

We were lost for the cares that had been so sweet 
When the feariess laddie began to walk, 

And scarce could we feel that another Hand 

Was guiding him now in a better land. 


The lonely days and the lonely nights, 
Had they ever a gain our fond hearts knew? 
Ah, yea! for oft from the heavenly heights 
Came echoes floating our darkness through ; 
And the land beyond grew near and bright, 
Where our beautiful baby lived in light; 


And our lives were touched wits @ holier grace, 
And each to each was bound the more. 

For the dreams in our souls of a little face 
Waiting for us on the other shore; 

And day by day we head the chime 

Of bells beyond this passing time. 


There came to us, too, from the baby’s grave, 
A tender thought for those who wept, 

And our bands were swifter to bless and save, 
«ur hearts in yearning love were kept; 

We were fain to cure each bitter ache, 

Ur ease its smart, for baby's sake, 


And so we have learned to count the gain, 
Where once we counted alone the loss; 
And so, through the bitter-sweet of pain, 
Have found the blessing within the cross. 
“Thank God,” we cry with reverent breath, 
For the life that is quickened but through death!” 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


ett nea ae 


Let me not to marriage of true minds, 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration firds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

O no! is ia an ever fixed mark 

That loeks on temvests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 

taken. + 

Love's not Time’s fool, though resy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
—Shakespeare. 





regia Yer 
A Modern 


\Lerre vy. 


SHE. —EXPOAINING FARTHER; AND CONCERN 






we thought they had the sante efféct upon 
us, that in all things we felt alike. The 
days we spent together were drowsy sum- 
mer ones, and you were a a to me; 
perhaps L was one to yor. e didnot talk 
much, not eough to find: each other out. 
and it is to that we owe our memories. I 
am glad to have mine; I was so happy, and 
I loved you, remember, which sanctifies 
them, so that [am not ashamed because of 
the long hours in which I was wholly con- 
tent. 

But life is not spent by the river-side, or 
ina dream. The summer is over, we are 
awake, and our story fs finished. ‘To at- 
tempt to live our lives together would be 
madness. You must marry your cousin Nell. 
She will be a better wife to you than I 
could be at my best. She probably belongs 
to the type you like, and that the majority 
of men like, when they want to marry apd 
settle down—the wife aad home and mother- 
hood type that nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tlanity have taught us, and rightly, to ad- 
mire. ButI do not belong to it, and can- 
not. 

I could hardly bear to read your offers of 
travel. It was as though you were trying 
to bribe me with them, knowing that of 
love there was not re gg How dreary 
those journeys would be. orse even then 
the long evenings when we looked at each 
other across the dinner-table, and then from 
either side the fireplace, glancing now and 
again at the clock, thinking how slowly it 
went towards the point at which we might 
rise, and with dull satisfaction feel that the 
day was over. I can imagine ovr setting 
out; [ can see us on our way, you with 
your time-table and guide-book, your Glad- 
stone bag and nteans, easy-going and 
good-tem , anxious about your food 
and deliberating as to the hotels, always 
spending your money with an easy hand, 
yet seeing that proper attention was paid 
you. I can almost hear what you say as [ 
walk beside you, my in tweeds, 
along the railway platforms; and I can see 
myself too, a little tired and disagreeably 
inclined towards other people, snapping at 
my maid for bei forgetful, yet meekly 
lis to your instructions. How we 
should drag through the cities, looking at 
pictures and pretending that we cared 
about them, or yawn at table d’hotes, or go 
off to see bits of scenery because other 
mere ee but ty feeling mag be 

m as by most things; more 
more paths fy and you reflec that after all 
there was no place like one’s own home. I 
could not endure it. Yet I could tramp 
gaily in tatters across great plains or over 
the mountain-tops with a beggar who was a 
poet, a mechanic who was a genius, a 
dreamer who talked of a waking time to 
come. I could go merrily enough through 
the cities though we had never a coin be- 
tween us to pay fora sheltering roof. We 
would rest beyond the gates, crouching 
under a e to sleep, and sitting by a 
lonely wayside, cook our scanty food with 
the help of the little tin canteen we carried 
with us. I should think of the time when 
the city we had left would ring with my 
hero’s name, of how he would lead his sol- 
diers through it, or teach those who wanted 
to learn, or help those who suffered now 
and must wait till he was ready. ‘‘They do 
not know his name yet ;"I should say to my- 
self; ‘‘they did not even look up at his face 
as we passed by, but they will, they shall, 
for some day the whole wide world will be 
—— setting for eae « ym 

exaggeration, you will say. es, dear; 
itis, and I know it. But over a bridge 
built of dreams exaggerations Love 
often goes blindfold towards the realities it 
may never reach itself, leaving a track that 
the may follow, and would not 
have ht out for themselves. To the 
lovers and the dreamers and enthusiasts it 
is sometimes given to move the world with 
their shoulders; the plodders do it stone by 
stone while the ages admire their patience 
The last are like school-boys learning, but 
to the first the heavens and hells have whis- 
pered. 

Passion soon fizzles out, you say, and you 
think only of the passion of a wicked 
| French novel. There is another type of 

man unlike eno’ to your healthy manly 
self who does th man who is above 
all intellectual, who has much book- 
knowl , and has read and remembered 
and stored his mind with the work of other 
men, so that his talk and writings are fall 
of literary allusion. Through his mind 
there filters constantly a stream of other 
men’s thoughts; if that gave out his ming 
would be empty, for he creates nothing. His 
| mission he takes to be to tinker at other men’s 
‘ work and appraise it, and he does, seeing it 


. 





ee ING PASSION. . |apd cou houses, and traced in,our liter- 
. , a > ®| .I sometimes wonder where the 
No, { cadnot write as you desire. We/good of him comes in, for he gives the 
are so utterly dfiferent. A month ago I did | world sothing that is his own, and that which 
not see it; I do, for your letters have fi to hand is no better for his 
made all . ‘clear. By the river we == garnishing, but rather the 
felt the @ame breeze, the same nada ; him, I think, on whom 





b borrowed light. Learned and 
Y bold bad cynical towards most 


, he has n6 more passion in him 
than he-has génius, An odd, Incomplete 
cgeature, 2 modern refinement, for he would 
ofte! little fashiouable in. these latter 
days, and is t6"be met with at dinner-tables 


reverse. your 
mind is runfiing when you talk of Zola and 
Darwin, but he has nothing in common 
with either, and you and he have nothing in 
common, which is a!l to the good of you— 
{except that beth of you think that passion 
is usually das with wickeiness, and has 
but one meaning attached to it. The very | 
word you consider an undesirable one to use, 

especially before women or in polite society. 
You are not quite sure that it is proper. | 

But the passion I mean, and would have | 
in my lover’s heart, was in Joan’s when she | 
rode into Rheims to crown her king. If it | 
had but lasted a little longer it would have | 
deadened the outward flames at her burn- | 
ing, and her shrieks would not have echoed | 
im our ears through all the centuries. It | 
was in Napoleon’s heart when he strode on | 
before his army and thought the whole | 
world would be his. It was in Samuel 
Plimsoll’s heart when he stepped forth | 
and by a passionate moment won his | 
cause. A score of men along the benches | 
might have Iuiled each other with their | 
dull platitudes for a score of years without | 
doing what that one moment's fire did. It} 
1s in the novice’s heart when she hears the 

reat gate clang behind her, and raising 
clasped hands, thinks that she will 
surely one day scale the heights of heaven 
and see her Saviour’s face. Read ‘‘St, 
Agnes’ Eve”—Tennysons’s, not Keats's, I 
mean—and you will understand. My heart 
has stirred to it till I could have thrown 
the book aside, and walki through the 
frosty snow to the convent, have besough: 
them to let me in for one moment to stand 
beside the white-veiled figure, and see the 
light as it never is seen by the sayers of 
prayers and singers of hymns in the stifling 
churches of the world. But this was only 
a passing feeling, a power of the poet’s 
that proves him and not one’s self. And it 
is not the whole of what [ mean, for 1) 
want all that isin the novice’s heart, but.| 
more added on. I do not want your rever- | 
ence, I told you, and that is true, and I do 
want to be good, absolutely good, for that 
means being bound by finite possibilities, 
and it is the infinite in all things, good and 
evil, that has the eternal power. And I 
would like all feelings in my lover's heart 
to have their fing, while we, whom the 
issue most concerned, breathlessly awaited 
the result, leaning to this side or to that 
according to our strength, or that which 
was brought to bearon it. For men and 
women are not meant to kill their strongest 
feelings and impulses, but only to under- 
stand them, to know when to govern or to 
let themselves be governed. To this last 
knowledge the world owes the greatest 
deeds that men have done. In passion 
there is fire, and does not fire purify as 
well as burn? The prairie flames sweep all 
growths before them as they make un- 
flinchingly toward their goal, and the goal 
of passionate love at its highest is achieve- 
ment that, but for its sake, would never 
have been gained. It is the achievement 
I long for, not for myself, but for my best- 
loved; I would go away if he willed it, 
when he needed me no more, and be re- 
membered nowhere save in his heart. I 
should know the fire there. Did not Pro- 
metheus filch it from beaven? Perhaps it 
would mount higher and higher on good 
work done till it touched the heavens 

ain. 

But all this you think mere craving for 
excitement, a lack of repose, an aching to 
be prominent. 
in my heart there is nevertheless a leaning 
forward toward the future—not my own 
future, but the whole world’s. Nonsense, 
ag will say, what have I to do with that? 

e have all to do with it; we cannot sepa- 
rate ourselves off from it, for this present 
self-consclousness that we call life is not 
the whole of us unless we chorse. There 
is one thing ours from the time we enter 
the world, if we did but know it—it is 
part of life’s mystery that we should so 
seldom know it—the power to fashion our 
own immortality, not in our own bodies, 
but in the things we do. A sort of choice, 
or chance—which is it?—seems to be ours, 
to seek the stars ortread the depths. Have 
we not come out of the past leaving strange 








histories we cannot even 

us? Here in our present we choose, so 
it is given to me to feel, whether we will 
let the potentialities stamp us out, or 
whether, having in some shape paid the 
world for having its light and shelter, its 
love 7h ht though its alternatives were 
pain woe, we go on into the future 
ages stronger for that with which we have 
nourished our souls. Oh; my dear, it is 
net excitement that I want. I believe I 
| could wait long years to meet a single day, 





It is none of these. Still | 





(and having known it live long years again 








remembering, though uever a ripple stirreg 
Time’s surface before or after. But 


thathave not been dust these hun-}eould not be content with your life and jt, 


lack of possibilities. You would not ag 
me to go to you hungry if you had no foog 
shivering if. yowhad no shelter? Yet th 
would@be little beside thé»starvation yoy 
offer me. Why shoald I give up'to ‘you a) 
my chances, all my ambitions, my hope, 
and longings, the wild love and satisfying 
life that may be mine—nay, my pain ang 
bitter woe, for I would miss none—and th, 
work that will surely sometime come to my 

er hands and heart,.for what? 71, 
pikes you now for just a little ‘space, ti 
you awoke to realize that life together was 
not what you had imagined it would be 
that something was wrong, was missing, 
you could not tell what; while I, who had 
never slept, would understand well enough 
all the time, and some day feeling the 
twitch of the demon’s finger on my arm and 
his whisper in my ear I should vanish, how 
or where I should hardly know. For the 
marriage vow between us would not be one 
that bound my soul, and my feet would be 
swift to follow that whither it went. Tp» 
hold fast by one’s soul as long as may be is 
the wisdom of the gods. 

It is no use saying more. Perhaps yon 
are rightin thinking that I don’t know 
what Lam driving at. Do any of us know 
whither we are going? But that does not 
prevent us from feeling driven; and this 
I know, that the fates are driving me with 
a strong hand away from you. We shal! 
never get nearer to each other though | 
write on and you read on forever. Be 
content with the past. I[ have loyed you 
[do. But not with the lové that would let 
me be your wife, content to spead my days 


| by your side, trying to make your days 
|happy; perhaps it is some of your own 
| good-for-wear-and-tear affection that I give 
|} you back. 
|many men like you, thank God,—many 


I do not know. There are 
good women to mate with them, crowds of 
you both, happy enough to walk along the 
beaten track with your fellows, doing as 
they do, being as they are, a rest and com- 
fort for the like of me to take shelter with 
sometimes, but nqgf to abide with always. 
For your place is in your home, and your 
duties are to fulfil the easy obligations 
that keep it going; but mine, in some 
strange fashion, seems to be along the 
world’s highway, staying now and again in 
its workshops, though it be but to watch 
my masters, orto be cuffed and made to 
stand aside till my own turn comes. Per. 
haps I should be happierif I were like 
your cousin Nell, and could be satisfied— 
but [ cannot. Home and its influences; 1 


husband who would love me and to love | 
back and help in an easy routine like yours; 


children with their games and laughter, 
growing up to be the world’s good citizens 
—sometimes it comes into my heart to long 
for these, te ache for the rest they would 
mean, the simple life and farther-reaching 
power than those who live within its fences 
think, the safe and even way that most 
women yearn to walk, looking neither up 
at the heights nor down at the depths, but 
only at the road before them, content 
enough to tread it. But no. It is so 
strange, this inner life, with the outward 
one that hides it—the brotherand his deli- 
cate wife, the visitors coming and going, 
the dogs and the horses, the long rides and 
walks, the pulls on the river or the. drean- 
ing beside it, the going to town or country 
houses and the hurry of life there, the men, 
“the half-a-dozen fellows” as you call 
them, who talk of love, not knowing how 
much or how little they mean. It all seems 
a little way off from me, and yet I am here 
in the midst. You! Oh, but it has been all 


a sad mistake. I loved you and thought — 
you understood. That you love me, or | 


have loved me, I know well enough; but 
there is a great space between us, a desert 
in which we should have to walk if we 
tried to be together. No, again and for- 
ever, no. Your life stands out clear before 
you, but something tells me that mine has 
other chapters than this. There are some 
words that went to. my heart long ago. 
Ob, my dear Englishman, perhaps you will 
say they were written by an improper 
poet. Zola and Swinburne! Marry your 
cousin Nell by all means. Ido not watch 
and wait like those— 
Who rest not; whe think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 


At the sun’s hour of morning > 
Known of souls only, and those room free, 


The sacred spaces of the sea. 
Some day perhaps I shall see and know 
more, but then I shall not be here. Good- 
bye, once again. 


LETTER VI. 
MOST INTIMATE FRIEND.—CONSOLING 


Dear E——, I don’t think you an awful 
cad for sending on her letters, and I don’t 
wonder at your being puzzled by them. 
Of course I will keep their contents hiddes 
in the innermost recesses of my soul 
They are not like ordinary love letters— 
thank heaven. For a nice little note, wit) 
& Monogram in the corner, a word or tw? 
doubtfully spelt, and crammed full of dears 
and darlings, is worth a stack of thesé. 
which might have been written to hel 
great-grandmother. 

I take her in pretty well. She isn’t ai” 


HIS 
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deserved 
h themselves | fying intercourse between relatives, ac- 


cause of humanity and for the good | quaintances, and people of all sorts and 
ut rs world, who are such a nuisance! conditions Is not only possible, but indis- 


now-a-days. 
would be death to marry; there's no know- | 
ing what she would be up to by the time 
she was thirty. The amazing thing about 
it is that if I remember rightly she is tnat_ 
pretty woman who came over with the 
Fenwicks to my aunt’s place last Easter. 
She was about six or seven-and-twenty, 
played lawn-tennis better than any one else, 
flirted all round, and finally drove herself 
away ona high dog-cart with a learned, | 
half-starved-looking cuss, from whom she | 
was probably imbibing some of these 
notions. Nature made a mistake in sorting 
out her physique; she ought to have been 
tall and lank, with long arms, high cheek- 
bones, and a washed out complexion. All 
the same, in spite of her gvod looks, I 
shudder to think of her as mistress of 
Bingwell. The only good bit in the whole 
of her letters is the polite allusion to the 
savory and the salad. That looks as if she 
could order a dinner; but she would prob- 
ably forget to do so half her time, and I 
suppose she would scorn to eat it—though 
the material side of her doesn't seem to be 
undeveloped. sefore she had been in-| 
stalled a month you can bet she would have | 
shocked the neighbors and fought with the | 
parson. And what a woman she would be | 
to stay with! She would have an open 
contempt for her visitors all round, and 
lead them a nice life, except the unwashed 
few she calls the masters of the world. It 
is really a fine name, if you come to think 
of it; somehow it reminds me of Spain, 
where every beggar in tatters asking for 
cuartos is a gentleman. No, old man, 
marry your cousin Nell (in spite of her 
fancy for life’s alternatives, she doesn’t 
seem to like that one of yours,) or any 
other sensible girl who doesn’t think she 
has a destiny or a mission, and thank your 
stars that this magnificent person would 
not have you. Ever yours. 


Good Company. 








BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


Looking over the pages of current mag- 
azines in a public library a few days ago, 
the privilege of having such free access 
to the brightest minds of our age, sug- 


| tyranny, 
crime, will yield to nothing less than 


She meaus well, but she | pensable to the improvement of society. 


Pride, prejudice, passion, hatred, war, 
ignorance, servitude, poverty, 


brotherly kindness, mutual acquaintance, a 
more perfect development of human na- 
ture. 

We are not so afraid to reveal our weak- 
ness and strength, knowing how alike we 
are in nature, and that all are necessary 
parts of the great order of evolution. In 
some cities, young women of cultivated 
conscience and experience have un 
housekeeping among outcasts to familiarize 
them with better ways and means of living, 
not doubting that the children around them 
will be benefited by it. 

Our best friends are books, and persons 
that do not look down upon us with pity 
and contempt, but come to ns with a smile 
of fraternal affection. They draw us by 
their atmosphere of sincerity and evident 
tokens of interest in our welfare. As in 
everything else it is character and ability 
that make society and conversation a de- 
light ratherthan a burden. The really gifted 
and good are companionable. The stupid, 
selfish, conceited, frivolous, are not good 
company, though they may pretend to be. 
The only way to outgrow what is low, vic- 
ious and disgraceful in social life is to cal- 
tivate and diffuse what is true, genuine, and 
natural, not in a pharasaic or denunciatory 
spirit, but reverently and modestly. It is 
one of the best signs of moral health that 
philosophers like Emerson are so widely 
known and quoted, and that the leading 
churches and newspapers are so deeply in- 
terested in the improvement of society. 

The awful devastations of bad company 
may be diminished by multiplying the num- 
ber of people engaged in doing good in 
public, social and private ways. If we en- 
joy good company for ourselves let us be 
good company for others. 

Scientific Brevities. 

IMPROVEMENT 
the present phonograph, a stylus for im- 





of the vibrating diaphragm. 








gested the importance of good company 
and good society. The power of attractive 


and elevating discourse should not be re-| 
stricted to a few but extended to the many. | 


Just what its component elements are, soci- 
ability, affection, wit, tact, enthusiasm, we 
may not wholly discover, nor can we expect 
all to be magnetic in conversation 1s some 
are; but social intercourse is susceptible of 
great improvement at home and in company. 

Many are either unable or unwilling to 
communicate thoughts and sentimeuts. The 
gift of speech which distinguises man, is 
not prized and cultivated as it should be. 
Young people should graduate from schools 

with habits of original thinking, and with 
a good vocabulary for easy conversation. 

Many years ago the father of Louisa 
Alcott kept a school in Boston, at which 
the art of possessing and expressing orig- 
inal ideas was practised by the pupils. It 
was a great help to their enjoyment of each 
other, and a fine preparation for entering 
good society. People may live in the same 
house and go into company, year after year, 
without revealing their true selves to each 
other or interchanging anything of com- 
mon interest. If teachers and scholars, 
preachers and hearers would only keep en 
rapport with each other, how profitable and 
pleasant would be their conversation, when 
meeting at parties or making calls, and how 
much more satisfactory would be their 
relationship to each other. Education con- 
sists of drawing out indwelling capacities 
and clothing them in suitable language. 
We are bashful and awkward in company 
for want of previous familiarity with our- 
selves, and appropriate words. It is a 
favorite idea of Max Maller, that without 
words we could not conduct a process of 
reasoning, nor could we do justice to our 
natural affections. 

What an advantage to children to have 
cultivated and social teachers for their 
everv day companionship, and to a commu- 
nity to have free access to the best litera- 
ture, and introduction to the best society in 
the world. They are to be congratulated 
who commune with past and present lead- 
ers in religion, science, and reform, who 
keep company with the pure, the unselfish, 
the wise and truthful. 

What is called society, I imagine, isexce 
tionally unsocial and unprincipled, and not 


diaphragm. 


ventor claims, and much superior results. 


| ture writes 


| tail. 


any way deformed. 


AN INDUSTRY IN ARTIFICIAL SPONGES is 
| in progress of creation. M. Oscar Schmidt, 
professor at the University of Gratz, in 
Styria, has invented a method by which 
pieces of living sponge are broken off ana 
From very 
small cuttings of this kind, Prof. Schmidt 
has obtained large sponges in the course 


planted in a favorite spot. 


of three years, at a very small expense. 
One of his experiments gave the result 
that the cultivation of 4,000 sponges had 
not cost more than 225 francs, includi 

the interest for three years on the capita 
expended. The Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernment has been so much struck with the 
importance of these experiments that it 
has officially authorized the protection of 
this new industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 


INVISIBLE INk.—M. E. Hecard has pub- 
lished an account of this chemical dis- 
covery. Itisa mixed acid procured by a 
solntion of molybdic acid in boiling oxalic 
acid. He calls it oxalomo.ybdic acid. The 
crystals of this acid are insoluble in 
| strong nitric acid, but they dissolve in 
|cold water. Paper written upon with the 
| solution shows nothing in a weak light, 
|} but when brought into the sunshine the 
| written characters suddealy appear in 
|deep indigo blue. Paper saturated with 
| the solution and dried in the dark becomes 
blue when expossed to the sun, and on this 
blue surface white characters may be writ- 
ten by dipping the pen in water. The 
color disappears in contact with water, and 
the blue writing becomes black when ex- 
posed to the heat of a fire. 


ArTiric1AaL Musx.—A remarkable oily 
liquid, having a brown color, and smelling 








ON THE PHONOGRAPH—In 


pressing the wax is attached to the center 
The new im- 
provement of G. Bettini is to extend little 
rods from the stylus to several parts of the 
In this way greater exactness 
| of tone and speech is obtained, so the in- 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 
—With regard to the question of the inher- 
| itance of injuries, a correspondent of Na- 
about an Irish terrier bitch 
|which had a litter by a mongrel terrier 
| whose tail had been cut off with a hatchet. 
| Of the litter, one puppy was without a 
The Irish terrier belonged to the 
| writer, and he says that she had had sev- 
|eral litters before, none of which were in 


lowed to cool gradually. The crude pro- 
duct so obtained is purified by distillation 
once or twice repeated, until an oily fluid 
is the result, which comes over between 
220 deg. and 260 deg; this, when rendered 
slightly alkaline, is the ‘‘musk” in question, 
and it may be diluted with alcohol, for the 
use of the perfumer, to any degree of odor- 
iferous strength. 


THERMOMETER ScaALes. — Three scales 
have sutvived. The Fahrenheit is the old- 
est, and dates from 1724. It is used popu- 
larly in Great Britain, the British colonies, 
and the Unitea States. This scale was 
primarily divided into 180 deg.; zero was 
placed at temperate, a point corresponding 
with 90 deg. C.; the point to which the 
alcohol rose when placed under the arm of 
a healthy man was marked 90 deg.; and 
the temperature of a mixture of ice and 
salt, then believed to be the greatest possi- 
h'e cold, was marked—90 deg. In 1714 
Fahrenheit again altered his scale; 0 deg. 
was placed at the absolute zero, and the 
space between this point and that repres- 
enting the warmth of the human body was 
divided into twenty-four degrees. The 
freezing point of water was now 8 deg. 
But these long degrees being inconvenient, 
each was divided into four, and thus, in- 
stead of 8 deg., the freezing point of water 


jl 


herence of the world, and how what we 
call knowledge is the result of an unbrok- 
en tradition of a teaching descended from 
father toson. Not more than about a hun- 
dred arms would reach frum us up wo the 
builders of the palaces of Babylon, and en- 
able us to shake hands with the founders of 
the oldest pyramids and to thank them for 
what they have done for us.—[{Max Muller, 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


A Brakeman’s Lot I Not a& Happy One. 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal remarks: 
‘*When the mercury shrinks below zero and 
everything exposed to the weather is coat- 
ed with ice people are apt to think of the 
sailors, but there is another class of men 
almost equally exposed whose sufferings 
are Overlooked. These are the brakemen 
on the railroad trains, especially those on 
mountain roads. Turing alate ice storm 
the tops of the cars were as slippery as 
glass, and on the White Mountain division 
ot the Maine Central it was impossible to 
stand, and all the men could do was to 
crawl along the running board. A brake- 
man who went ona train of 37 cars said 
that in passing from car to car he tried to 
retain a bit of standing room on the car he 
was about to quit, eyen while reaching out 





became 32 deg., and the blood heat 96 deg. 
A mercurial thermometer thus graduated 
registered 212 deg. as the boiling point of 
water. Popular Science News. 


Proper Care of Carriages. 
There is no varnish made that will hold 
its brilliancy more than six months. A 
carriage should be revarnished every six 
months to keep it exactly in fine order. 
If revarnished once a year, it will preserve 
the undercoats from damage. But there 
are circumstances that render revarnishing 
necessary at more frequent intervals. 
one has not a suitable carriage house sepa- 
rate from the stable, the ammonia from the 
stalls or the manure pile, or perhaps from 
decaying vegetables, has united with the 
oll in the varnish and gradually dissolyed 
it or burnt it. We have known it done in 


posed to the ammonia was shriveled up in 
small brown, crisp rolls. We know a case 
where a gentleman left his horse and buggy 


standing in front of a distillery for half an 
hour, and when he returned one side of his 


remains of the decayed varnish. 


mud from a carriag 


acts 


Stable. 





one night, so that the whole surface ex- 


buggy was completely covered with what 
looked like rust, but which was simply the 
The oil 
had been consumed, leaving only the gum 
crumbled ap in burnt crisp flakes. Some 
people du not take the pains to wash the 
¢ soon enough after 
using: but permit it to dry, when the mud 

ike a sponge and absorbs the oil from 
the varnish. Some people wash the car- 
riage with soap, and we have even known 
hot water used. For such acts of stupidity 
there are no words to express disgust. 
Some people seem to regard varnish as a 
kind of high polish, put on by hard rub- 
bing, and the more rubbing it gets the 
brighter it ought to look. The number of 
people who are absolutely ignorant about 
varnish is something astonishing.—['The 


Why Sixty Seconds Make a Minute. 


for the other. The chance of drawing 
back in safety wasn’t much, he was willing 
to admit, but small as it was, he felt like 
having it in reserve. Many of the Western 
cars, too, were sadly out of repair, and 
when the brake was set off it would fly 
again. The swaying of the cars coming 
down the mountain sometimes makes timid 
passengers nervous when safely inside a 
car. Think of going across the tops when 
they are covered with ice and the sleet is 
blowing and freezing in one’s face!” 


‘The Violin Workers. 


If URBIRY Y 


In Markneukirchen, with its surroundi 
villages, Klingenthal, Fleissen, Rohrbac 
and Graslitz, in Saxony, are about 15,000 
people who do nothing else day after day, 
bnt make violins. The inhabitants, from 
the little urchin to the old gray-headed man 
the small girl and the old grandmother, all 
are engaged in making some parts of a fid- 
dle. A good instrument consists of 62 dif- 
ferent pieces. The older men make the 
finger board from ebony, and the string 
holder or the screws. The small boys make 
themselves useful by looking after the glue 
pot. A man with strong, steady hands and 
aclear eye puts the pieces together, and 
this is the most difficult task of all. The 
women generally occupy themselves as pol- 
ishers, and the family that has a daughter 
who is a good polisher is considered fortu- 
nate, Even a young man when he goes a- 
wooing, inquires whether the young girl is 
a good polisher; and if she is, it will cer- 
tainly increase his affection for her at least 
two-fold. The polishing takes a good deal 
of time, some of the best violins being 20 
and even 30 times polished. Every family 
has its its peculiar style of polishing, and 
they never vary from that. There is one 
that mskes nothing but a deep wine color, 
another a citron color, yet another an 
orange color and so on. 





A Bangor iceman has interesting figures 
concerning the winters for a long series of 
years. Hehasa table of dates from 1785 


each minute into 60 seconds, etc.? 
and solely because in Babylon there existed 
by the side of the decimal system of nota- 
tion, another system, 
which counted by sixties. 
ber should have been chosen is clear enough 
and it speaks well for the practical sense of 
those ancient Babylonian merchants. There 
is no number which has so many divisors 
as 60. The Babylonians divided the sun’s 
daily journey into 24 parasangs, or 720 
stadia. Each parasang or hour was sub-di- 
vided into 60 minutes. 


Babylonian 
progress made by the sun during one hour 
at the time of the equinox to the progress 
made by a good walker during the same 
time, both accomplishing one parasang. 
The whole course of the sun during the 24 
equinoctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs 
or 720 stadia, or 360 degrees. This system 
was handed on tothe Greeks, and Hippan- 
chus, the great Greek philosopher, who 
lived about 150 B. C., introduced the Baby- 
loaian hour into Europe. 





& fair sample of healthy companionship. | so like musk that, it is said, very few noses 

We havd extremes in fashion amonff rich | are able to detect the difference between 
and poor, lettered and unlettered, who had | the natural product and the artificial body, 
missionary work to deliver them from evil |is obtained by a new process. Two parts 
communications. When we show strangers |of isobutyl alcohol, three parts of meta- 
the character of our stage of civilization, | xylol, and nine parts of chlorate of zinc 
Wwe point to the middling classes, the public |[Qy. chloride], are heated together for 
schools, the free libraries, the public parks, eight or nine days at a temperature of 


the homes of the common people, the in-| about 440 deg. or 450 deg. F. is a strong | 


dustries and philanthropies of the times. | vessel, the pressure inside of which speed- 


We are qualifying a greater number to know | ily rises to nearly 30 atmosphere, but grad 
&ppreciate each other, to ignore trivial | ually declines to about a quarter of that 


to the present time, showing the time of 
closing and opening of the Kennebec. The 
earliest date on which the river froze is 
Noy, 16, in 1803, 1820 and 1823. On 34 
years the river closed during the month of 
November, —— about the 20tn. 
On nine years it did not freeze up to sta 
frozen until the first half of January, al- 
though short nips took place earlier, suc- 
ceeded by a warm spell that carried the ice 
out again. In 1830-31 the river did not 
close to stay closed until the llth of Janu- 
ary. The ice went out again on the 30th of 
March, so that the season during which the 
river was closed for vessels was 78 days in 
length. This is the shortest on record 
with the exception of 1805-6, when the ice 
formed on the 2d of January and went out 
on March 15. The season of 1870-71 was 
85 days long. The general run of seasons 
has been from 85 to 142 days. The Penob- 
scot river has, since 1818, always frozen iu 
November or December, with the exception 
of 1830-31, when it did not close until the 
9th of January. The earliest date is Nov. 
17, 1871, and in 1835-6, 1836-7 and 1837-8 
the date was Nov. 27. 


Why is our hour divided into 60 minutes, 
Simply 


the sexagesimal, 


Why that num- 


A parasang is about aGerman mile, and 
astronomers compared the 


Ptolemy, who wrote about 150 A.D.,and| A Human MaGnet.—The scientists con- 
whose name still lives inthat of the Ptole- | nected with the Johns Hopkins University 
mire system of astronomy, gave still wider | are, seys a Wor'd correspondent, engaged 
currency to the Babylonian way of reckon- | in investigating the peculiar power possess- 
ing time. It was carried along on the quiet ed by the fingers of Louis Hamburger, 
stream of traditional knowledge through 21-year-old son of Phillip Hamburger, a 
the middle ages, and, strange to say, it| well-known merchant of this city.. {f the 
sailed down safely over the Niagara of the | hands of the young man are touched by 
French Revolution. For the French, when | any polished object they hold it like a mag- 
revolutionizing weights, measures, coins|net. He can thus raise up a large number 
and dates, and subjecting all to tke deci-|of pins. His index fingers possess the 
mal system of reckoning were induced by | quality more than the others. He also 
by some unexplained motive to respect our raises up a glass tube freighted with a six- 
clocks and watches, and allowed our dials | pound weight. Prof. William Simon has 
to remain in sexagesimal, that is Babylon- | him in charge, and proposes to give some 








differences 


and unite on the important| degree of tension when the whole is al- 


ian, each hour consisting of 60 seconds. scientific experiments before the Johns 
Here you see again the wonderful co-| Hopkins Scientific Association. 





























EVENT AND OPINION. 


The pace that kills—ranning for a train. |ten the amount of manuscript which h 


Boston has clean forgotten that she ever counts as a day's work. 
had la grippe. 


day—for those whom Cupid overlooks. 


Jupiter now rises about 5 o’clock in the 
morning. Thunder and lightning! 
may we not expect? 


words to a page. 


We are about to wituese a@ renaissance 
of roller skating,—which {is supposed to be thousand words. 
a degree better than no skating at all. 


But this is not his only labor-saving device. 


This invertebrate, lacrymose season has | the story is finished. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


He never adds up 
| his words, but he writes a hand that does 
not vary in size from one end of an article 
Next Friday will be a spe specially unlucky or story to another, and he has his paper | 
cut #0 as to hold just one hundred and fifty 
When he reaches the end 
what Of the tenth page he knows, for example, 
that he has written fifteen hundred words. 


He has a fountain-pen that holds just eight 
When he begins a story 
he fills the pen, and when the pen rans dry | failed me,” he remarked, ‘‘my Bible. 
I call this a very | |look to it for leading, and abide by its 


had religiously cast previous 


leading. 


‘to do the Republican fold, to which he 
e nominally belonged, a still more ne'ghborly 
kindness. Yet he had compunctions about 
voting against the platform from which he 
conscience 
ballots, and he wanted to be sure of his 


Accordingly he arose at acaucus one night, 
and unbosomed himself of his compunctions 
and his aspirations, and finally proceeded, 


according to his wont, to try the crowning 


| test of scriptural guidance. 


been a travesty upon the very name of win- | |convenient arrangement, only I think that | | decree.” 


instead of saying ‘I had a story in Scrib- | 
ner’s, Harper’s or The Atlantic last month,’ 


ter, and not much time 
its reputation. 


is left to redeem 


The annual failure of the peach crop 
finds a foil in the regulation ice famine: but 
nature is not quite ready yet to despair of 
equilibrium, and throw up her contract. 


lantic, or 
| month.’ 


Harper's or Scribner's, last 


This might mystify the 


Have the lanterns at the West Street en- | 
trance to the Common been cleaned within 
the memory of man? A little of their 
elaboration might well be exchanged for | 
decent cleanliness 


pression. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A recent essayist, treating of the poetry 
|}of Tennyson calis attention to the fre- 

*Whatis your girl worth?” asks Swell | quency of his biblical allasions, and, going 
number One of Swell number Two. minutely into the subject, finds nearly 

“Good for her face value anywhere,’ |*#ree hundred direct references to the 
says Swell number Two, and now all the Bib-e in the poet’s works, hesides innum- 
fellows are dying to get a leok at her. }erable allusions to biblical scenes and char- 


If the shade of General Grant has the 
spirit of a soldier and a man it will make | 
things lively in the neighborhood of that | 
grudgingly erected monument—but the 
probabilities are, it will never get the 
chance. 


| the bard. 
We notice the same, in greater or less de- 


and Wordsworth, as well as our great | 
romancers, cssayists and philosophers. | 
Scripture has been in the very air; per- 
haps not everywhere to the extent to which 
it pervaded the Somersby rectory where 
Tennyson's boyhood was passed, but univer- 
sally and pervasively abroad. 

In households where family prayer has 
been observed, and children have listened 
daily to a generous portion of Holy Writ, 
not to mention the additional opportuni- 
ties afforded in secular and Sunday schools 
of storing the memory with texts, to them, 
imagery and the words of Scripture become 
almost the one literary bond of sympathy 
between all strata and classes of society. 


The Wellesley college girls are said to be 
after a suitable college yell—a real ‘*yell,” 
‘strong but essentially feminine.” 

Turn a mouse or two loose in their midst, 
and have the phonographs set. There's 
your ‘‘yell.” 


An overgrown step-ladder, ten or twelve 
feet high, stands just inside the door of 
one of our large fancy goods stores. It 
bears the conspicuous placard, ‘‘Do not 
take these steps away.” And so lady shop- 
pers with difficulty restrain themselves. 


Think twice, girls, before you answer 
the young man who pleads, ‘‘Be mine.” 
Lafar, the New York wife-shooter, gave| We are growing up & race of pagans, in 
as his reason for shooting at his wife that|this generation. Perfunctory attendance 
she belonged to him, and he could do as he | | (upon chureh services is almost a thing of 
pleased with her. Self-possession has its|the past, the reading of Scripture tn 
advantages. |schools is decried, and the family altar is 
not, by any means a universal household 
possession. 








Daffodils are in all the florist’s windows, 
anda bunch of real, wide awake open ar- | 
butus is on the editor's desk. If the} Our young people, not to criticize their 
eyes cannot be believed, there is no deceiv- | elders—sometimes show themselves sadly 
ing the nose. It is the real New England |at sea when called upon to locate a bibli- 
mayflower. Dead winter by the calendar, | cal reference. One stated recently, after 
and balmy May is here. ia despairing search for the prophecy of 

The Duke hs Fife ha hes presented Robert | | Naham, that Naham was not in her Bible. 

And another, hearing of the superb ren- 


Patemore, a live play-actor, to the duchess, ; 
and the Prince of Wales is much put about |dering of the cantata of Esther, inquired, 
in consequence. Evidently sauce for the |“ Where do — get the Book of Esther? 
prince, the queen’s son and heir, is not |! Must read it." Another was telling an 
sauce for his daughter, the duchess. But | amusing story the polot of which turned 
that is man fashion. | upon a passage of Scripture.’ His listener 
FENGES | innocently inquired where the text referred 
The masculine shad reader should cal] to was to be found, and the raconteur 
the type writer to his assistance in reading stated, that it was in the book of Jericho! 
fashion notes. Then we might be spared | 
the puzzling details of ‘‘smoked” fronts, 
“colors” straight and moderately high, 
‘*tablets” and panels, ‘‘foille” ribbons, 
‘*«moraboul” feathers, and equally mannish 








That story itself, by the by, was too 
good to be wasted, and though the telling 
| has begun atthe wrong end, we must have 
itin full. 





person | 
addressed, I admit; at the same time there | 
is something atiractive in novelty of ex- | 


| acters, and a general trace of Bible influ- | 


ence upon all the though* and feeling of | myself too admirable for censure,’ she re- 
Again she confides to her journal, 


He opened the sacred Word; his eye fell 


upon the foot of the page—‘‘I am,” 


‘*an ass.” 


The word was spoken. 


And the Republicans endorsed it. 





Apropos of disaffected politicians, 
| of quotations from Marie 
| much-read journal, 
wump fraternity that the 
artist should be their patron saint, 
says the Tribune, ‘‘no one can 


‘*For,” 


he be- 
he should say ‘I had a pen-fall in The At- | gan, and in his zeal he turned two leaves, — 


the 
| New York Tribune has prepared a little set | 
Bashkirtseff’s | #24 its proud victory for the best, 
to prove to the mug- | 
young Russian | 


autobiography without becoming conviuced | 


| that she herself was nothing if not a radi- 
cal mugwump from ‘way back. 


marks. 
‘I find myself happy in being miserable.’ 


| Then listen to this: 
fortunately, 


‘Fortunately or un- 


me. . . . I love to weep. I love to 
give myself up to despair. 
sorrowful. 


many diversions. 


This we submit is the quintessence of mug- 
wumpery.”’ 





And the double quintessence of humor. 

To return to the Prohibition branch of 
the conscience party, an amusing story 
recently came to the Observer's knowledge 
anent the practical workings of the cold 
water faith. 

The owner of a large apple orchard, who 
had been accustomed to turn the greater 
part of its yield into cider and who derived 
a goodly income therefrom, experienced a 
change of heart and applied for member- 
ship to a church. The temperance ques- 
tion came up. The new convert was de. 
termined to renounce the error of his ways, 
and express no more apple juice—but there 
was his cider cellar. Barrel upon barrel 
of the fragrant beverage was stored, from 
the sale of which his income for the winter 
was mainly to be derived. He was not able 
to suffer the pecuniary loss involved in the 
sacrifice of his fermented apple juice, and 
what was to be done? 








The brethren took the matter in hand, 
and the more zealous among them deter- 
mined to raise the value of the cider by 
subscription, reimburse the convert for its 
loss, and then return it to the bosom of 
earth. One brother in particular waxed 


the cider fund. ‘‘We will turn it into the 
street,” he declared, ‘‘and I will take my 
little children there with me, and let them 
witness the glorious sight. It will bea 
lesson that will be absolutely invaluable to 





ps Man should stick to his Acertain rustic figures as the hero of 
sense y our tale. He had been brought up on the 
Scene—Cold, spades afternoon—elec- | Bible, and had found the diet so congenial 


tric car sliding down Boylston Street, two | that he had become a real biblitarian— | 
conductors on its rear platform. Man and | ™aking the Word almost his sole mental 
woman on sidewalk signal car—signal | |} pabulum. 

again—obliging passenger inside also sig-| He had an oracular way of settling all | 
nals—eonductors oblivious—car slides on, doubtful pointe by opening, quite at ran- | 
Man and woman subside, and try their dom, his Bible, which he always carried 

luck with next car. Why did these con- | #bvout with him, and reading the first pas- 
ductors not take them on? How can you S8ge upon which his eye fell. This text, 

ask! They did not see fit. |he believed, always illuminated his course, 


Methodical, Mears ouen might get 
points from the following interesting state- 
ment concerning methods of work :— 

A literary friend of mine, says The Critic, 





mooted questions. } 
Our pious friend was something of a 
politician as well as a conscience voter. 








them all their life through.” 

Precisely why the benevolent members did 
not think to buy up a barrel or so apiece, 
'to turn into good cider vinegar, does not 
appear. 

Perhaps because the zeal of their cause 
| had eaten up all their common sense. 


eloquent, after subscribing five dollars to | 


‘I think 


gree, of the works of Shakespeare, Milton | | Characteristic mugwump utterances, both! 


I esteem myself so great a 
treasure, that I think no one worthy of 


I love to be 
I regard these feelings as so 
I weep, I com- 
plain and I take pleasure in doing so.’ 


“T have with mea guide that has never 
[ will 


read her | 


FEBRUARY §, jg, 


| hes got thing’ down to such a fine , potas | ‘the Prohibition party ciaetul him a chance | the recent t Dighton disturbance has its sol. 
pom he can tell to a line when he has writ- | 


emn side. It seems that the pastor wh, 
interdicted the church kissing-sociables ha. 
been forced to resign, and his people wij) 
doubtless invite their visiting candidates tp 
take a hand at “Copenhagen,” before assem. 
bling to pass upon their fitness as shep- 
herds of the fold. 

Anybody who has once attended one of 
those wild, romping, rustic parties will un. 
derstand the minister's objection. There 
is little enough of sentiment in their romp 
ing salutes, but they establish a free and 
casy precedent. George Eliot somewhere 
records an objection to using the commun. 
ion cup at meals. But these Dightonites 

}took it, figuratively speaking, to 
husking bees. 


their 


The Observer is not likely to forget, hay- 
ing remembered it now these many years, a 
spelling-bee, or spelling-school attended 

‘long ago in the bona fide country. There 
were the long lines of contestants, the best 
spellers all ranged near the head of the 
lines,—first chosen. Then followed the 
| spelling match, with its breathless rivalry, 

or at 
least the luckie~tspeller. Then followed the 

‘speaking of pieces,” then the reading of 

| an amateur paper, ‘‘The Star of the South,” 
or “*The School Gizis’ Budget,” 
| other well-named journal, born to die. 

Then came dismissal, and perhaps two 

{hours of unchecked hilarity, consisting 
mainly of ‘‘kissing games,” in which ‘“Co- 
penhagen” was prominent. What especi- 

ally impressed the Observer that night was 
the extraordinary success enjoyed by oue 
or two undeniably homely girls in escaping 
the pursuers. One, quite a phenomenon in 
her way, succeeded once in getting inside 

|the ring. A dandified young clerk from a 

| neighvoring city—he shall have a marked 
paper to refresh his memory—had his 

hands on the rope, and was very much of a 

target for the country lasses’ attentions. 

This plain girl marked him for her prey 
Again and again and again she endeavored 

to give his band the challenging slap, and 


or some 





| his dexterity in avoiding her was marvelous 
|to see. Yet she tarried, and put in untir- 


| 
| 


jing work. 


At last he lost patience and 
manners in a sudden heat, and impatiently 


| exclaimed, ‘*Well, am I your only hope?” 





And the ugly girl passed on, to easier 
prey. 





On the whole it might be worth a trip to 
Dighton to pursue the fascinating study of 
human nature in the first proof. 





Speaking of ‘‘proofs,” where was the 
Herald's provf-reader when last Sunday's 
edition was prepared? Where the best 
of proof-readers are often to be found 
probably—off his guard. 

At all events he did the handsome thing 
by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. She 
quotes Henley’s lines 

Into the everlasting lull, 

The immortal, incommunicable dream, 
and commenting upon it, presently remarks 
—or so the Herald would have us believe,— 
**May it be long, long, before he is flung 


Into the everlasting heli, 
The immortal, incommunicable dream.” 





Is n't that funny? If Henley and Mrs. 
Moulton can agree to call it so. 
G. P. 





For The Commonwealth. 
VALENTINE. 


St. Valentine’s Day when the world was asleep, 
And the fire on the hearth burned low, 

St. Valentine looked in his pockets deep 
And said “*heigh ho, heigh ho, 





“J have surely forgotten a boy and girl, 


The dearest of children too, 
But a wise old saint can manage somehow, 
And I know, what I will dv.” 


Or perhaps, lest the lust of their appetite | | So on Valentine’s Day there came to the house 


| should make way with the cider. 

It is worth something after all to be on 
and a cider oblation on the | 
altar of principle has its heroic features. 








Some of the church politics in the rural 


| 
' 


| 


He would have been a mugwamp, had not! districts are immeasurably funny, though | 





A song bird all hearts to cheer,4 


| The children called it ‘‘a Kittle mite”’ 


But mamma sald “baby dear.’’ 


And of all the Valentines ever sent 
With love and geeting away, 
Not one ever gave such comfort and peace, 
Ae the Valentine sent that day. 
KATE TANNATT Woops. 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 





itis in the, air, though so far as I 
know it has only been voiced thus far by 
writer on matters theatrical, 
there may be a change 
in the stage management at the Boston 
Museum. I for one, most earnestly hope 
the ramor is unfounded. The present 
manager has done, for this honored old 
theatre, work of a fundamental,a remark- 
able and admirable sort. Ido not say it 
‘ould be impossible to replace him; but I 
go most emphatically believe that the 
chances of change afe chances for the 
The business management of the 


one 
that 


worse. 





| not only so, but genuine triumphs are won 
_in those once barren fields, and criticism 
| justly devotes much consideration to a fre- 
| quently fine rendering of a distinctly minor 
| character. Public taste has been un- 
| consciously to itself, so effectually educat- 
ed that, during the delightful evenings of 
| our present old-comedy revivals that a new- 
comer to the Museum, unfamiliar with the 
play, could get no hint from the atmos- 
phere and attention of the house, in mid- 
levening, as to whether major or minor 
|characters held the scene. ‘This marks an 
‘immense advance in dramatic work and 
_ standing; and fof it, the public and Mus- 
eum have its present stage manager very 
| largely to thank. 


Yuseum, excellent in the main. has yet | 


made a mistake or twoin its day; but no 
mistake so serious as it would be to part 
lightly and unadvisedly” with its present 
stage Manager. 
-* 
- 

In so faras the Blanche-Tray and-Sweet- 
heart barkings of the lesser journalistic 
critics, apropos of a most unhappy recent 
occurrence in which the Museum manager 
was doubtless and sadly at fault, are re- 
spoosible for these rumors of his resigaa- 
tion. their outery is very much to be de- 
preciated. To their credit be it said, 
he daily journals with scarcely an excep- 
ion, showed their wisdom, dignity and 
»ourtesy by overlooking lesser error in rec- 
vnivion of greater service, and kept kind 















































































raries could not have taken so commend- 
ble a course. g 
> e* 

The error in question was undeniable 
nd was deplorable: there is no sleekening 
nd no softening this fact. But the as- 
amption that because of it, this man isa 
inner above other men, and that it was a 
marvel that the tower of Siloam didn’t 
all on the spot is rank Philistinism and ar- 
nt nonsense. There has been much speech 
oncerning a lesser member of the company 
ho not long ago received his conge fora 
ike error. Batif precedents are in ques- 
ion, only ignorance or prejudice could 
have withhel 
ots, more significant and more apropos. 
De mortuis but inthe history of 
the Maseum stagé such errors have not 
been unknown, ou the part of those who 
lived not only to outgrow them,but to climb 
to such Oly mpian hights that it would to- 
day Se counted an impiety to recall such 
memories coupled to their reverenced 
names. It isa little droll and not a little 
painful, to hear one of our outcrying critics 
speak of the ‘‘honored shoes” of our ideal 
Sir Peter being ‘‘insulted” in the wearing, 
by his erring representative. Our ideal 
Sir Peter, so just, so kind, so candid al- 
ways, would be the first to smile down 
such an assertion, with a charity born of 
his own past, so nobly and so thoroughly 
overlived. No better plea could be found 
than this, for gentle and hopefal forgiving 
of an error which has such precedent. 


Nor need one cross the Styx to find such 
precedents. Among the ‘‘gre4t, gray gods” 


of the profession, more than one, 
hough =6possessing ia lucky measure 
the art which conceals indiscretion, have 


ppealed more than once t@ their public for 
a little generous blindness, a little helpful 
forgetfulness. And their public has re- 
ponded in such fashion as to waken a 
hope that Philistinism is not the wide- 
pread malady it sometémes appears to be. 


. 

**s 
Tocountenance habitual error is one 
thing. To overlook an occasional lapse in, 


Vice, is quite another. 
«*s 

No one whose knowledge of the Boston 
Museum is anything else than superficial 
and sporadic, can failto recognize grate- 
fully the immense advances it has made 
since the advent of its present stage mana- 
ger. It isnot too much to say that under 
his hand it has risen, for the first time in 
years it not in its history, to bea thorough- 
'y first-class theatre. Not that—great 
shades of the giants forbid the thought !— 
‘thas not ever boasted first-class acting; 
such acting, indeed, and in more than one 
instance, as raises an actor to the hights 
Where, unique, he stands above classifica- 
Nouef any sort. Buta first-class theatre 
Must boast, first of all, thorough ensemble 
Work; and in this the Museum has, in the 
freat past, often been wanting. This was 
Clearly enough evideuced by the stock 
phrase, ‘Going to see Warren;”—or Mrs. 
i. cent, or Miss Clarke, or some other 
‘vorite, as the case might be. That was 
belay theatre-goers went for; now-a-days 
*Y £0 to see the play. We can all remem- 
“~ the boredom which used to fall upon 
€ house when all the stars were off the 
essen, when the unlucky subordinates, 
ae of posing as stop-gaps, hurried 
- ough their lines and theu like Browning’s 
None “went, dispiritedly, glad to finish.” 
eral wn? all this is changed. The collat- 
sate Work, if one may call itso, proves as 
resting as the central work of the play; 






[t is a pity their weekly contem- | 


reference to other preced- | 


as has been said, recognition of great ser- | 


7+ 

Nor has this greater perfection of ensem- 
ble work been gained at the sacrifice of the 
individuality of the players. Scarcely one 
of the present company but is to be con- 
| gratulated of late, on distinct advance 
| along the line of his or her individual pos- 
| sibilities. Only all are trained to recog- 
nize that ‘‘the play's the thing;” and— 
with the possible exception of Mr. Wilson, 
| whom, in certain moments of exuberance, 
fire could not restrain ner deep waters 
| quench,—no player now appeals to public 
|attention beyond the just demands of his 
|part. And asa result, we are evolving, in 
|a Boston playhouse, a band of players 
|whose work may challenge comparison 
|with that of those famous ‘‘metropolitan” 


| 


|}companies, who include us, annually, in 
their provincial tour. 


* * 
7 


| And as for stage settings, the present 
| manager has simply revolutionized matters 
|there. With neither pretense nor adver- 

tisement of “special scenic splendors, the 
| Museum offers to-day an adequate, tasteful 
| and often charming presentation of every 
| play it gives. We who remember the past, 
| where a gentleman in a purple dressing- 
| gown used to sit on a green sofa witha 
| magenta curtain in the background, render 
| liturgical thanks for the change. 


ad 
ss 
Who doesn’t remember those terrible 
|abortions which, in the old comedies par- 
| ticularly, used to figure (just above the 
| magenta curtains,) as family portraits? I 
| recall one night, in especial, when a re- 
| turned prodigal, in the play, paused before 
| a particularly bad one, and remarked that 
he could not account for the fact that this 
| portrait so haunted him and would not go 
| from his memory. And an irreverent spec- 
| tator—wild horses would not drag from 
{me the secret that he was a well-known 
| Harvard professor,—audibly hinted that 
}the reason why the portrait must haant 
any one who saw it, was too evident. 
There was a ripple of appreciative laughter 
\in his vicinity. Such things do not happen 
| now-a-days. 
Pa 

We have very much for which to thank 
the present stage-manager of the Boston 
Museum. It is to be hoped that many fu- 
ture years will find him at his post, laying 
upon us fresh debt of gratitude. 

DoaoTHy LUNDT. 





Tue London Times, formerly known as 
‘The Thunderer.” is thundering very gen- 
tly in these latter days,for it seems sadly to 
have outrumbled itself against the Irish 
leader. It has thought best to settle the 
|libel suit Mr. Parnell brought against it, 


jand pay all the costs and $25,000 damages. 
This is undoubtedly a bitter potion for the 
Times, but it cannot fail to please the great 
advocate of Home Rule. $25,000 is a fairly 
snug sum, and no doubt Mr. Parnell knows 
of several good uses to which he can put 
it. But even more soothing than tbis 
financial solace must be his vindication in 
the eyes of the world. 


Chauncy-Hall Exhibition. 


Music Halil was filled to its capacity, 
Tuesday afternoon, on the occasion of the 
62nd annual exhibition of the Chauncy-Hall 
school. A large constituency of Boston’s 
residents would feel that an irreparable 
loss had been sustained were they to miss 
this annual reminder of bygone days. The 
exercises this year fell no whit behind their 
predecessors in excellence and interest. 
The school presented an imposing appear- 
ance as at 2.45 the pupils entered under the 
command of Major Edward Chamberlain 
Bradlee, and took seats on the platform. 
The exercises were under the direction of 
Messrs. Ladd and Daniels, and throughout 
the afternoon the exercises proceeded with 
the utmost smoothness and promptness, 
reflecting much credit on these gentlemen 
and the teachers. The distribution of the 
medals was as usual a thrilling feature of 
the exercises. Space forbids a detailed 
account of the distribution, but besides the 
regular prizes given by the school the fol- 
lowing received the three medals for con- 
duct—Best boy in the school (chosen by 
ballot by the school), W. T. Wonson; best 





COMMONWEALTH. © 


Marion C. Treworgy. The annual dinner | 
was enjoyed at Young’s Hotel in the wre | 
ning. 


When an investment company, whose 
business has been long continued and widely 
extended, can make the statement that no 
one luvesting through its agency has ever 
had to wait a day for interest or principal, 
that company has in its own work the best 
recommendation that could be given. This 
is the precise position of the Common- 
wealth Loan and Trust Company. Not 
only have sone of its patrons ever lost, 
but they have never been obliged to wait 
for their money, so careful are the business 
methods of the company that with outstand- 
ing mortgages amounting to a million dol- 
lars there is due the company as shown by 
statement in another column less than $2500 
back interest. Another proof of the ex- 
traordinary prosperity of the Common 
wealth Loan and Trust Co., is found in 
the fact that with a capital of $100,000, the 
undivided surplus amounts to nearly $28,- 
000. The investments of this company are 
placed in western Missouri, eastern and 
central Kansas, northern Texas and in Col- 
orado. Mortgages are taken only after the 
most searching examination by salaried ex- 
aminers of long experience and unerring 
judgment. The company offers many ex- 
cellent investments in guaranteed first mort- 
gages paying seven per cent., and debenture 
bonds paying six per cent., and secured by 
first mortgages only. Besides reporting to 
the Massachusetts commissioner of mort- 
gage corporation, the Commonwealth Loan 
and trust Company makes annual reports to 
the New Hampshire bank commissioners, 
and is personally examined by the bank 
commissioners of Connecticut and Ver- 
mont. This constant inspection bv expert 
officials gives the public an absolute guar- 
antee of the soundness of the company. 
C. A. Parkes, the President, is located at 
Kansas City, and gives his constant per- 
sonal attention to the loans of the company. 
The Boston office of the company is at 131 
Devonshire Street, where Mr. W. W. Mason, 
the Vice President and Treasurer, will be 
pleased to show all investors the securities 
offered by the company. 





The New Crawford Cafe. 


It is quite right that every new step taken 
in the way of decoration should be in ad- 
vance of what has hitherto been done, and 
it is pleasing to the citizen of Boston who 
is fond of his celebrated town to have lofty 
and handsome buildings erected and new 
places opened for public use more beautiful 
than those to be found in other cities 
Boston boasts many restaurants and cafes. 
whose interior decoration is of the most, 
artisticand tasteful character. The new 
cafe of the Crawford House which has be en 
entirely renovated and changed btyond all 
recognition must be conceded to have 
reached the limit of the decorative art. 
The floors have been laid with marble tiles, 
the staircase from the lower cafe to the 
ladies’ dinning room above is of polished 
marble; heavy plate glass mirrors on every 
side reflect the beautifully set tables that 
are arranged around the 1oum, and the 
work of frescoing to be seen at such spaces 
in the walls as are not filled by plate glass 
and in various panels of the ceiling, is of 
the most artistic and tasty order. Bright 
new chandaliers and a great number of 
electric lights add to the brilliancy of the 
room. In the large front windows fine 
ferns and palms act partly asa screen and 
give to the whole room the rich effect of a 
conservatory. The entire furniture 
of the cafe, chairs and tables and the furn- 
ishings of the tables are all new and of the 
most handsome patterns, and it is a great 
treat to any person of any aesthetic sensibil- 
ity to dine in such a place. The Crawford 
House has always been noted for its excel- 
lent service. But eventhis has noticeably 
improved since the remodelling of the 
cafe. 


The Americen House. 

Visitors to Boston who would avail 
themselves of first class accommodation at 
reasonable prices should patronize the 
American Hotse, its central location par- 
ticularly recommends it to business men, as 
situated on Hanover Street, it is accessible 
to all depots and places of amusements by 
street cars. The house has long been a 
favorite with commercial travellers on 
account of its large and well furnished 
sample rooms and excellent dining room 
service. The hotel is conducted on both 
the American and European plan, it rates 
being, on the American plan, $2.50 per day 
and upward, and European plan, $1.00 per 
day and upward. This hotel is also largely 
patronized for special suppers and dinuers. 
Among those given during this week was 
one on Wednesday to the Assessors of 
many of the towns of Mass. And on 
Thursday evening there was a most enthu- 
siastic assembly of the Veteran Fireman of 
Boston to partake of asupper. The pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Russell and Sturgis, make 





a specialty of catering to parties. . Their 
hotel possesses every facility for this 


girl (also chosen by ballot), Madeline L.| purpose; it has many small dining rooms 
Bacon; best pupil in primary department, | as well as the largest one in Boston. 


The Commonwentth Loan and Trust Uo. 
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Two Miles a Minute. 


A great many Bostonians some time ayo 
foand themselves much interested in the 
working of the model of the new  Port- 
electric Company’s device for the rapid 
conveying of mail and express packages. 
The better to illustrate this idea the Port- 
j electric Company is now building near the 


| Harvard St. Station of the N. Y. and N. EK. 


jroad a track that will fully test the possi- 
| bilities of this new invention. The track 
|is about a mile in length, laid some four 
| feet above ground on solid posts put twelve 
| feet apart, and by introducing into this 
; mile track a variety of cusves and grades, 
all the possible conditions ot a long track 
jean be tested at the central station. A 
tower has been build enabling the observer 
to watch the movements of the car during 
}its entire journey. This track is now 
| nearly complete and will be interesting as 
| being a new and exceedingly practical in- 
| stance of the use to which this great power 
| can be put; to the capitalist it will be still 
jmore deeply interesting, as affording an 
;opportunity for investinent which may 
| bring as great returns as did the telephone 
{in its early days. Ltis claimed by the in- 
| ventors of this new transportation method 
that the mails and the express business be- 
) tween” here and New York can be carried 
between the two cities at a rate of over 
| two miles a minute. 


| A Great Chance. 
| A great many bargain sales are adver- 
|tised in these days and unquestionably 
| much money is passed over the counter for 
an article that can never be used and are 
| bought simply because they are cheap. To 
buy a thing simply for that reason is foolish 
| but on the other hand it is equally foolish 
not to buy an article when it can be pro- 
cured at a bargain, when that article is 
something that is bound sooner or later to 
come into use. Take shoes for instance. 
| t 1s & well understood fact that as long as 
| we abide upon this earth and hvae to walk 
| its rugged roads and thorny paths we must 
|have shoes. Itis foolish therefore for a 
woman because the pair she has now will 
last for a month longer to neglect on that 
| account to provide more for herself, when 
great bargains in shoes are offered. Most 
women realize this fact, which accounts in 
a large measure for the great rush of bar- 
| gain seekers who all this week have poured 
| into Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 47 Temple 
Place. There has been going on at this 
| popular store a genuine mark-down sale in- 
|cluding not only goods that have been 
| sometime on the shelf and a little soiled by 
| handling, but entirely new goods taken out 
lof the fresh stock received by this house. 
| The prices on shoes, not only on those for 
| women and children but for men are aston- 
ishingly low and it is indeed an improvident 
person who does not take this opportunity 
to get shoes enough to last for a year. 








WasHING Winpows.—There is a righ, 
and wrong way to wash windows, and as 
this operation is usually dreaded, the fol 
lowing method will doubtless be appreci- 
ated, as it will save both time and labor: 
Uhoose a dull day, or at least a time when 
the sun is not shining, on the window, for 
when the sun shines on the window it 
causes it to dry streaked, no matter how 
much it is rubbed. Take a painter's brush 
and dust them inside and out, washing all 
the woodwork inside before touching the 
glass. The latter must be washed simply 
in warm water diluted with ammonia—do 
not use soap. Use a small cloth with a 
pointed stick to get the dust out of the 
corners; wipe dry with a soft piece of cot- 
ton cloth—do not use linen, as it makes the 
glass lintywhen dry. Polish with tissue 
paper or old newspaper. 1ou will find this 
can be done in half the time taken where 
soap is used, and the result will be brighter 
windows. 


Bret Harte is ill with influenza at the Isle 
of Wight. 


Queen Victoria is still suffering from 
rheumatism. She is undergoing the mas- 
sage treatment. 


Judge Aldrich, of the Superior Court, has 
recovered from his receet illness, and is 
holding a term at term at Worcester. 


Rev. Bowman Stone, brother of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone Blackwell, died in West Brook- 
field, Mass., on Tuesday, aged 78. He had 
retired from ministerial work. 


The first cash John D. Rockefeller ever 
had was 25 cents, which he had earned by 
working for a farmer so that he might go 
to the circus. 





—— 


B. V. HOWE, Optician, 


(Successor to Van Alstine & Howe.) 
LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
FINEST GOODS, 
THE “EYE A SPECIALTY. 


No Charge for consultation. 


106 Tremont St., Studio Building. 
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Electrical Safety 


Devices Wanted. 


The Boston Fire Underwriters Union in connec- 
tion with the various companies owning and oper- 
ating electric wires in the city of Boston, propose 
to make a test of such devices for protecting elec- 
tric wires from abnormal curren, as may be sub- 
mitted to them on or before February 19, 190. 

Arrangements have been made with the Electric 
Light companies to submit the protectors w the 
most powerful currents now in use in thie city. 
Representatives of the different instruments sub- 
mitted wil) be notifie of the time and place at 
which their devices will be tested and will be In- 
vited to attend the teat. 

Instruments with the names and addresses of 
the persons submitzing them should be sent to 55 
Kilby street, Room 61, before 3 P. M., Feb. 19, 1890. 
If fuses are used, at least ten additional seta must 
be furnished with each instrument. 

DUSTIN KILLECUTT, Inspector. 





NEW LITERATURE. 


Ina small bookentitled ‘‘The State and 
Federal Government of the United States,” 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D. LL. D., has 
prepared a most excellent and compendious 
manual for schools and colleges. Most 
authors writing upon this subject have 
deemed it necessary to fill so many pages 
as to make their books something of a bug- 
bear alike to students and instructors. 
But Dr. Wilson's little volume of 131 pages, 
in excellent print, judiciously paragraphed, 
isa very attractive book, and it cannot 
fail to win the approval of all teachers who 


have long wished for a text book on this | 


subject at once brief and comprehensive. 
It is most important that the students of 
our colleges should go out into the world 
with a thorough knowledge of the 


ment and of the history of its growth, 
such as this book wili give them. 


[The State and Federal Governments of 
United States. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., 
D. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co.| 


“The Elements of Astronomy,” by Prof. 


funda- | 
mental principles of constitutional govern- | “WO Merits it certainly has, one its anham- 


' 
vn | Company, New York.) 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| ‘Those Raeburn Girls” is a storythat en- 
| deavors to combine practical teaching with 
literary entertainment and comes as an 
| answer to the question, now so universally 
|asked by energetic young women, *‘What 
|can we do in the way of self-support? 
| What avenues to a respectable living out- 
| side the shops and stores and aside from 
| needlework?” In the ‘‘Raeburn Girls” the 
| author iliustrates some of the methods open 
|to women in the way of securing a livell- 
hood, and if she has allowed them a larger 
measure of success than usually falis to the 
lot of women workers, it is because, as she 
| explains, ‘‘it was not intended as a history 
|of failures.” The girls are seven in all, the 
|daughters of a college professor, who 
j}has left beh'nd him little beside the home 
|in which they live. They are utterly igno- 
| rant of the world and of work, but they are 
willing to help themselves, and look abouc 
|for ways in which they may turn their 
| various accomplishments toaccount. They 
| cultivate flowers to sell; they raise silk- 
| worms; one of the girls starts a kinder- 
| garten: another bakes cakes and pies, and 
| two others do dressmaking. Among them 
}all they manage to make both ends meet, 
| to the satisfaction of the reader. 


[Those Raeburn Girls. By Mrs. A. F. Raffen-; 
| sperger. Boston, D. Lothrop Company. 


j 


“The Exegesis of Life” an anonymous 


| publication in paper covers, from the house 
| of the Minerva Publishing Company, New 
| York, is a book that has been written evi- 
| dently by a man who has looked within 
| himself for his material rather than abroad. 
| The author with great modesty disclaims 
| for himself any learning or eminent knowl- 
edge of books, nor does he look upon this 
| volume asa result of his own reasoning, 
| but rather asa transcription on paper of 
| such inspirations as have come to him from 
| time to time. As the belief in direct in- 
| spiration does not generally obtain at this 
| time, the reader will be inclined to give the 
| author the full personal credit for such 
merit as is discovered in the book. 


| pered originality, and the other a very ob- 
| vious sincerity. 


|The Exegesis of Life. Minerva Publishin g 


PERIODICALS. 
f Princeton, is a text book f " autsiaatechetone, 
in high schools ead ‘senbeuien, *Prof. | Story and illustration,poems and sketches 


Young stands high among the students of | 


astronomy and his published books upon 
this subject have already won him an 
enviable reputation. His deep knowledge 
as a specialist, and his experience as a 
maker of books he has utilized in the prep- 
aration of this volume, which is intended 
for a younger class of students than those 
to whom he has previously written. His 
present book has maintained an excellent 
average between that more technical style 
of text books which only the far advanced 
could understand, and the very elementary 
work that would appeal to young minds. 
It is, as the title page states, a book for 
academies and high schools. Many maps 
and charts, figures and diagrams accom- 
pany and illustrate the various topics dis- 
cussed. 


[The Elements of Astronomy. A Text Book for 
usein High Schovlsa and Academies, with a Ura- 


nography. Ly Yad A. Young, Pna.D., LL.D. 
mn, Ginn & Co,, Publishers. 

New works on mathematics by various 
authors are continually presented to the 
public, but the latest, entitled ‘“‘The New 
Arithmetic by 300 Authors,” is certainly 
unique in the multitude of its authorship. 
If there is wisdom in large numbers, this 
many-fathered arithmetic ought to be a 
particularly valuable book. There is anoth- 
er reason, however, for predicating exceli- 
ence of this new text book and that the 
system on which it is based of preserving 
a middle course between the two tenden- 
cies in mathematics, one of which is to 
produce the science of nambers entirely to 
mechanical routine, and the other which 
looks upon mathematics simply as a_train- 
ing for the reasoning powers and cares 
more to develope the faculties of the mind 
than to arrive at accurate results. The 
proper study of mathematics must combine 
these two qualities. The discipline of rea- 
soning and the habit of absolute accuracy. 
This the New Arithmetic seeks to do. 

[The New Arithmetic. Edited by ago Ea- 


Ooi Fifteenth Edition. Boston, D.C. 
Co. 


Mr. Will W. Pfrimmer may not make a 
large fortune out of his book of verses en- 
titled ‘-Driftwood,” but he need not be 
ashamed of his work. He has done it well. 
It is not the highest kind of work, but 
when well done it is deserving of commen- 


fill the interesting pages of the February 
Pansy. Some of the pictures represent 
winter scenes that will make the healthy 
| boy long even more than usual for a good 
old-fashioned winter. D. Lothrop Co., 
| Boston. 


Among the editorials in the February 
number of the New Ideal are discussed 
poverty, and its relations to character, the 
question of taxation, and other matters of 
equally deep concern. The Rev. W. G. 
Todd, answers one of Mr. Bellamy’s crit- 
ics. Among the contributers appear a 
number of well-known names of writers 
on social and economic questions. 

196 Summer St., Boston. 


Book News for Febraary contains an ex- 
cellent likeness of Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of the Century. A brief sketch of 
Mr. Gilder’s literary career accompanies the 
portrait and serve to familiarize the public 
with the august magazine editor. The se- 
lected extracts from current literature are 
all timely and well chosen, and the book 
| reviews as usual cover the ground of recent 
publications. John Wannamaker, Phila- 
delphia. 


The February number of the Book-Buyer 
has for its frontispiece an excellent engrav- 
ing of the handsome face of Marion Craw- 
| ford. Accompanying this is a brief sketch 
|of his life and works. Arlo Bates’ Boston 
letter is full of interest. Several pages 
are devoted to extracts and illustrations 
from Mark Twain’s new book, ‘The Con- 
necticut Yankee and King Arthur's Court.” 
| The spectacle of Launcelot upon a bicycle 
‘is especially edifying. Literary notes and 
| information regarding latest books fill out 
ithe number. Chas. Scribner Sons, New 
| York. 


| Current Literature for February is the 
| same comprehensive library of choice cur- 
jrent literary effusions, that it has been 
|since its first issue. Editorially it takes 





mand in literature. The pages devoted to 
gossipy little sketches of authors, dead and 
| living, form in some respects the most in- 
|teresting part of the entire magazine, 
jthough the poems and paragraphs and 
extracts from recent books and general 
items of literary interest, all form an im- 


And | 





well. This paper will be accompanied by 


one describing the White House State 
Dinners, the Code of Etiquette established 

on the occasion of the first State Dinner, 

which was given by President Washington, 

a 1789. Clark W. Bryan, Spring- 
eld. 


The principal feature in the Transatlantic 
of February Ist is a complete translation 
into English verse of Francois Coppee’s 
poetical one-act drama, ‘‘Le Pater,” which | 
was recently forbidden by the French cen- 

| sorship on the eve of its production by the 
leading theatre of France. A fine portrait 
of the author of the poem appears on the 
cover of the magazine, which also contains 
| sundry articles, and Henry Maret, discuss- 
ing the suppression of the play. Other 
| features are a graphic account of the life 
}and death of the famous Spanish tenor, 
|Gayarre; a critique of Walter Besant's 
| Sequel to [bsen's ‘‘Doll’s House;” a contin- | 
| uation of Dumas’ Maxims, and a poem by 
|Lord Tennyson. 328 Washington St., Bos- | 
ton. 


The numbers of The Living Age for the | 
| weeks ending January 25th and February / 
lst, contain Robert Browning, Brazil, Past 
}and Future, and A Lumber-Room; Pope, 
jand Robert Browning, A Winter’s Drive 
| from Sedan to Versailles and round Paris 
| during the Siege, Browning aud Tennyson, | 
jand In the Days of the Dandies, The | 
| Romance of History, Strangers Within our | 
Gates, The Father of Low-German Poetry, 
| Granville Sharp and the Slave-Trade, and 
| A Ballad of East and West, Children and 
jthe Poets, The Cats of Ancient Egypt, 
| Housekeeping in Crete, The Intellectual 
| Effect of Old Age, Browning’s View of | 
Life, with The Green Door, Zoe and Poe- | 
try. The Littell Publishing Company, | 
| Boston. | 
| The opening editurial in the Home-Maker | 
for February, calls attention to the remark- 
able fact that the monument to George | 
| Washington’s mother the foundation of 
which was laid in 1833, is not yet com- 
pleted. Even the grave is in a sadly ne- 
| glected conaition and is indeed not even 
|protected from the invasion of vagrant 
animals. Certainty a national disgrace. 
|Ma y E. Wilkins contributes a story, en- | 
| titled, ‘“‘An Old Vaientine,” Danske Dand- 
|ridge, Bessie Chandler and Lucy C. Bull 
contribute poems. A leading contribution | 
of the number is a paper by Lucy Stone 
entitled ‘‘Should Women Vote?” What an- | 
| swer she gives to this question it is hardly | 
| necessary to inform the intelligent reader. 
The number is full of good matter. 19 | 

West Twenty-second St., New York. 


The February Eclectic opens its excellent 
list of contents with a paper by Grant Allen | 
on ‘‘Practical Religion,” which, while some- 
what heterodox, is highly suggestive. Pas- 
teur concludes his dissertation on ‘‘ Rabies,” 
and Mrs. Jeune contributes an article on 
the women qpestion. Robert Browning is 
ably discussed in short papers from the 
Saturday Review and Spectator. The retro- 
spect of Stanley’s expedition is by a well 
known geographical authority, J. Scott 
Keltie. Prof. Huxley does his great repu- 
tation justice in the paper, ‘‘The Natural 
Inequality of Man.” Swinburne has a series 
of sonnets on Browning. Several able 


a very readable and entertaining number. 
Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, 
New York. 


Horace Greeley and Jefferson Davis are 
the subject of the strongest article in the 
February Cosmopolitan, by Murat Halstead. 
Two of the illustrations, in curious con- 
trast, area realistic photo-sculpture made 
from life by an obsolete process of photo- 
graphy in clay, and J. Q. A. Warda’s ideal 
| sculpture as it now appears in his studio. 
| The other contents give an abundant variety 
|of attractive and timely reading, with the 
{usual profusion of illustrations. ‘The 
| Vienna Burg Theatre,” the leading theatre 
|of Germany, and in some respects the finest 
|in the world, is described by W. von Sachs, 
| with illustrations from its magnificent 
| frescos. ‘*The Exiled Emperor,” by Frank 
| Vincent, contains interesting reminiscences 
}of the deposed monarch. The carnival fes- 
| tivities in New Orleans are seasonably por- 

trayed by Mary Bisland, a young journalist 
}of the Crescent City. Grace Greenwood 





feath & up the peculiar vagaries of the public de-j|tells of Mrs. Bailey’s Washington Salon a 


| generation ago, where the leading anti-slav- 
|ery personalities congregated. ‘‘George- 
|town University,” by John J. a Becket, 
| forms a chapter of the educational series, 
}and half a dozen other good articles appear. 
| The Cosmopolitan Pub. Co., New York. 


|once New York. 


minor articles, stories, and poems complete | 


| The portrait of Henry H. Richardson 
ky 7 oy te = eclectic. | soruis the frontispiece of the February 
sketches in rhyme; not very dissimilar in| ‘ t pices art |mumber of the New England Magazine. 
its nature from the work done by Mr. Will} The leading paper for Good Housekeep- | Two of the illustrated articles are architec- 
Carleton, and the Hooser Poet Rilley. Mr. | ing, No. 126, will be devoted to the subject | tural—one upon the public library at Wo- 
Pfrmmer is to be commended from the | of The Etiquette of Dining and Dinner | burn, Mass., which is one of Richardson's 
general accuracy of his metre and the ease Giving, the details being gathered from | masterpieces, and the other upon ‘Recent 
of his rhyme, and the entertainment that | conversations with George W. Childs, Esq., | Church Architecture in Boston,” is by Mr. 
his characters afford the reader. This kind | whose elegant hospitality is well known, | A. R. Willard, the most richly illustrated 
of writiug is by many people hardly looked | not only thoughout our own country, but | article which has yet appeared in the New 
upon as poetry, but it none the less has its | widely in the world at large. In no other | England Magazine. The first article in the 
place in literature. private house in the world have there been | Magazine is on ‘‘The White Mountains in 

[PDriftwood. By Will W. Pfrimmer. Published |sO Many noteworthy persons entertained, 
by Charles Wells Moulton, Baffalo, N. Y.) | from abroad, and from our own country as 


dation. Itis largely character and dialect 


Winter,” by Mrs. Mary F. Butts, most 
charmingly illustrated. There are two 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Benelit Assoctatla, 


Albion Building, 


Cor. Beacon and Tremont Sts, 
BOSTON, 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1889. 


Insurance in force. ...........-.-+6 ses $69,441,750.0 
Increase for the year.........-.+.--+ $16,287,750 w 
Emergency or surplus fund........... $432,274.44) 
Increase for the year............+0.655 $138,439.68 
Total membership.................655 21 868 
Members written during the year..... Tot 
Amount paid in losses..............- $657,909.58 
Total paid since organization.......... $3,364,637 29 


Issues an absolute Policy for a de- 
finite amount. Policies from $1,000 
to $20,000 

Pays One Half the Policy in Cash in 
case of total and permanent disabij- 


ity. 
Losts only about one half as much 
as old line insurance. 
Co-partnership policies issued for 
the benefit of surviving members of 
firm. Creditor policies issued. 


WILLARD MARCY, President. 
G. A. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 





E. 8S. LITCHFIELD, Asset. Treasurer. 





articles relating New England to California, 
one by Mr. Shinn, of the Overland Monthly, 
entitled ‘‘New England in California,” the 
other by Rev. A. W. Jackson, entitled 
“New England and California,” pointing 
out the social contrasts of the two sections, 


|}and showing what each may learn from the 


other. An article on Tourgeneif, by Roman 


|Zubof, now visiting America, dwells on 
| the questions of social reform touched by 


the great novelist. The number altogether 
is to be pronounced emphatically the most 
attractive of the six numbers which have 
appeared, completing the first volume. 
The New England Magazine, Boston, 


The February Arena maintains the prow 
ise of the preceding issues, and in many 
respects surpasses them. The opening pa- 
per is a poetical composition by Edgar Faw- 
cett. entitled, *‘In the Year Ten Thousand.” 

It is an imaginary conversation between 
two citizens of the great city of Manattia, 
Richard Hodgson, LL. D. 
who has been secretary of the American 
Society of Pyschical Research, siace its 
organization, contributes an able paper on 
psychical research, dealing with ‘‘Ghosts 
of the Living and the Dead.” N. P. Gil- 
man, the editor of the Literary World, and 
author of one of the ablest works 00 
‘Profit Sharing}” follows Mr. Hodgson with 
a contripution om ‘‘Industrial Partnership,” 
which presents another view of the wage 
question. There ts a masterly review of 
Henry George’> argument in favor of free 
rum by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the last pres- 


| idential candidate on the Prohibition ticket, 


while Rev. Howard Crosby, confessedly the 
ablest defender of ° high license, is 40 
nounced to discuss the problem in the March 
Arena. The question of ‘‘God in the Con 
stitution,” will be reviewed in an early sut- 
ber of The Arena by Bishop J. L. Spaiding. 
The Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 


The 136 pages of the North America. 
Review for February are filled with a variety 
of interesting matter. The great discus 
sion on Free Trade and Protection, begu® 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine in the Jaa 
uary number, which has attracted such 
marked attention, is continued by the Hoa. 
Roger Q. Mills. Another topic of the day, 
‘‘British Capital and American Industries, 
is treated in a breezy style by Erastus W!- 
man, Esq., who pronounces the Englis® 
investments in America a good thing for 
both countries. Gai! Hamilton contribates 
a characteristic article on ‘““The Pope 804 
Italy,” showing that the Pope’s claim thst 
he is a prisoner in the Vatican is merely 
pretence. E. L. Godkin, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, writes of ‘‘Newspapel 
Here and Abroad,” and points out the dif 
ference between the journalism of Englssé. 
France, and the United States. An articl? 
which will attract attention is that of 
Ouida on ‘A New View of Shelley.” T 
writer denounces with t severity hme 
who have pried into the private affairs © 
the poet, and deelares that with the pr 
vate lives of men of genius the world -” 
nothing to do. A specially noticeable 4 
tribution is that on the “Spread of t 
Democratic Idea,” by George Makepest” 
Towle. Other articles in this depsartme? 
are ‘‘Misquotation Again,” by A. Emer 
Palmer, ‘Is Suicide a Sin?” by a 
Yorke At Lee, and ‘‘Landlordism in F oe! 
by W. E. Hicks. North American Revie" 
New York. 


The Forum for February, opens wit) * 
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PEBRU 
aper on “The Ethies of Property by W.S. 
Lily, t 
plains in 
consists, and the 
carries with it. 
~y is considered by Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
eho was Chief of the Bureau of Awards at 
She Philadelphia Exposition in 1876. Gen. 
Walker points out what a great World's 


a 


Fair should be. 
F wenry Charles Lea, shows the fallacy of the 
Saeclarations made at the recent Catholic 

r mugress in Baltimore. Mr. Lea maintains 

shat situations may easily arise where 4 

atholie’s obligations to his church may 
nflict seriously with his obligations as a 
citizen of the United States. In the power 
¢ the Supreme Court, Eaton S. Drone, 
spropos of the centenary of the Supreme 
rourt, writes an explanation of its powers 
sod of its relations to the other branches 
ofthe Government. Moral Aspects of Col- 
oge Life, by Presideat C. K. Adams, or 

Cornell University, compares the forces 

that make for good morals at institutions 

of learning and in the community at large. 
‘Altgeld, himself an immigrant, recalls in 
detail the services that immigrants have 
rodered to the United States in politics, in 


sr and in industry. In Mrs. Grundy’s 
ogdom, Eliza Lynn Lynton, writes in a 
«sing way of the influences of conven- 
ol opinion on many sides of social 


uvity. Writing for the Stage is a reada- 

aper, by Prof. Alfred Hennequin, & 
fessional student of the subject, who 
splains the principles of dramatic con- 
troction, and and finds reason for a bright 
sreer for the American playwright. Forum 
Publishing Co., New York. 


The February Century contains the final 
ystalment of the Lincoln biography. The 
hapters include the ‘‘Capture of Jefferson 
avis.” “The Bnd of Rebellion,” and ‘‘Lin- 
in's Fame.” In the “Open Letter” de- 
vartment is an anecdote of Jefferson Davis, 
howling his indignation at the proposition 
»use concealed explosives in the coaling 
tationsof the United States Navy. The 
Ancoln life has ran through forty numbers 
{ The Ceptury Magazine. The frontis- 
piece of the number is the enlargement of a 
mall faliiength photograph of Ralph 
Waido Emerson, taken about 1859. The 
trait is a very characteristic one, and 
ives the appearance of Mr. Emerson be- 
rea lecture audience 
ent to this picture there is a striking 
aper made up of Emerson’s talks with a 
ollege boy. Two extremely timely papers 
re on what Milton calls ‘‘The 
Jongo.” In the way ef timely discussion, 
hothing could be more to the point than 
1ofessor Thorpe’s paper in which he gives 
his reasons for thinking that Washington 


4 


Se 


nd Montana have made a mistake in their | 


onstitutions ; 


elt 


and Commissioner Roose- 
s defense of the Merit System versus 
he Patronage System. Joseph Jefferson 
levotes 4 large part of the current instal- 
pent of his autobiography to his reminis- 
meuces of Edwin Forrest, of whom four 
portraits are given,—two 
he stage, and twoin character. In addi- 
n to this, Jefferson describes his own first 
isitto London and to Paris. 
{the number consists of 
Friend Olivia,” Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘Merry 
unter,” Mr. A. A. Hayes’s ‘Laramie 
ack,” and ‘“‘How Sal Came Through,” by 
t. Edwards, the author of ‘‘Two Runa- 
ays.” Among the poems of this number is 
haracteristic piece by James Whitcomb 
ley, illustrated by Kemble, entitled ‘‘The 
id Band.” 
The Century Pub. Co., New York. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


The National Magazine for February will 


‘ntain an interesting article by Prof. 
chele de Vere of the University of Vir- 
‘nia, entitled, ‘How we Write,” giving 
many curious historical facts. 


‘ince Browning died, The Critic has de- 
oted 12 pages, partly original and partly 
‘ected, tohis memory, the original mat- 
Tinelading Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s critical 
“ay, supplemented by a 
Ketch of the poet. 


“eginald Birch’s illustrations to ‘Little 
“rd Fauntleroy” are known to tens of 
sands of boys and girls and their moth- 
"sod fathers. Ths same artist 


iv Saint Elizabeth,” the publication of 
“<i will consequently be delayed until 
arch. 
bros he Early Diary of Frances Burney, 
-) 18 @ boog that every admirer of 
tr English girl will be interested 
ript of book is printed from the manu- 
bevieed bene Burney’s famous diary as re- 
Bt is oa y the author when Mme. D’Arblay. 
he vite by Annie Raine Ellis, and will 
bi shed by Scribner & Welford. 
pratnse Schaff’s t 
bication . Poetry,” is announced for pub- 
Sa ortly by the Scribners. English 
2 auiversities ancient and mod- 
Latj Jivine Comedy, the great 
Latin y; 
~ ri DiesIrae and Stabat Mater, 
Opies whic, of the Bible, are some of the 
the author discusses with the 


us 


200K of essays, 


he eminent English essayist, who ex- | 
what the ownership of property | 
moral obligations that it | 
America’s Fourth Centen- | 


Key Notes from Rome, by | 


As an accompani- | 


Realm of | 


of Forrest off | 


The fiction | 
Mrs. Barr’s | 


biographical | 


= is to il-| 
; a Mrs. Burnett’s uew juvenile story. 


“Lite | 
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« Paris 


Exposition, 


1889. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for toilet 


SOAP in competition with all the world. 


distinction.” 


The Immigrant’s Answer, by Jadge John | 


wealth of learning and clearness 


of style 
or which he is famous. 


As a memorial of a distinguished admin- 
istrator and to further the cause of imper- 
sal fedoration, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has 
edited the papers of Sir George Bowen, and 
they will be published immediately ln Lon- 

;}don and New York by Longmenes, Green & 
Co. In one of Sir. George’s earlier letters 
there is a pleasant ylimpse of Washington 
society during Grant's administration. 


| The February number of Belford’s Mag- 
|azine, opens with the second paper by the 
| late Jefferson Davis, on Andersonville and 
jother prisons. George H. Jessop contrib- 
utes a story, and William A. Phillips writes 
on the new English Invasion. H. K. Thur- 
ber, the well-known New York business 
man tells why he is a protectionist. Edgar 
|Saltus, and Edgar Fawcett, contribute 
poems. The editorials are crisp and reada- 
ble. Among the reviews is taken up the 
|new Boston magazine the ‘‘Arena,” which 
| the reviewer classifies as a ‘‘bobtail maga- 
zine,” which being interpreted means a 
|magazine without a conductor. Published 
by the Belford Co. New York. 


| <A good record.—In thirty-three years Dr 
| Bull’s Congh Syrup has never failed to cure 
| acough, cold or general hoarseness. _It is 
nonpareil. 


THE MIRROR. 


Plain suitings are shown iuwhipcord di- 
|agonals, serges, face cloths and other ma- 
| terials. 


Sashes worn with evening gowns are now 
| sometimes arranged to forma train piece 
| to the dress. 


Pure clear blues and steely shades of blue 


| old rose and clear rose pinks, are among 
favorite colors of the season. 


The beautiful coquelicot reds are giving 
place to yellow scarlet shades, the exact 
color of a garden tomato and hence called 
tomato red. 


The ‘‘mouchoir dresses” introduced last 
winter are again imported in checks with 
plain bands at the sides or plain with a 
bourette border. 


| All dress goods and millinery trimming 

thus far imported show that prune purple 
|and the dahlia colors are the prevailing 
| Shades for next season. 


In some cases front breadths are 
‘‘darned” in embroidery silk and ornament- 
|ed with lengthwise stripes in bourette and 
| crossed at foot by a bordering band. 


| New suitings imported for spring tailor 
| gowns are composed largely of fine cloths 

|in the feather weight made especially for 
}ladies’ wear by manufacturers of men’s 
| Suitings. 


It is predicted that long gloves in black 
| Suede will be the prevailing fashion later 
in the winter, and the demand is said to be 
so sudden that it is not yet possible to fill 
advance orders. 


Plain, softcashmeres and camel’s hairs 
are imported for especially handsome walk- 
| ing gowns and for house dresses for early 
spring. They come ina variety of delicate 
colors—dahlia and mauve shades, sage 
green, steel blue, suede and grays. 


Fine broken stripes of hair lines and 
small broken plaids in the inconspicuous 
combinations of color used in gentlemen’s 
business suits areshown in a medley of 
of tones of gray, tan, brown and the dark 
prune and purplish colors of the season. 





Should go to Blocklinger’s new Map ony 
ant ladies’ hairdressing parlor, 149 A 
Tremont street, corner of West street, 
room 65. He is prperes to do the latest 
fashionable work tn hairdressing, singe- 
ing, shampooing and cutting children's 
and ladies’ hair. He makes bangs, wigs, 
natural curl bangs, switches and artifi- 
dial hair work of every description. 


Ladies 








Few pronounced colors are shown. ‘‘Cre- 
vette” the new yellow, red called ‘‘tomato,’’ 
and the prune and purple shades ranging 
from dark, ‘‘bishop’s parple,” to pale lav- 
ender tints are all used in montures of flow- 
ers and other materials imported for trim- 
mings. 


Large plaids in tartan colors will con 
tinue to be used, especially in the blue and 
green combinations, which have been worn 
all winter. There are also some large 
plaids in fancy colors combining mauve 
dahlia and the new aubergine or egg-plant 
shades in their make up. 


As a rule all suitings are made up in solid 
material without combinations, though it 





is considered elegant to combine a fine pin- 
head check with a plaid having a checked 
ground. The large plaid in sucha case is 
used for the front or for the underskirt, 
and the fine check for the remainder of the 
costume. 


The majority of woolens in dress pat- 
terns are accompanied by a yard and a 
half or two yurds and a quarter of the same 
material ornamented with a border in 
couching stitch or in bourette effect; or by | 
the same quantity of canvas striped with 
satin or faille ribbon bands for the front or 
the underskirt. 

No Carpet Knights for Women. 

A few days ago I was talking with a man 
about the kind of men that women like, 
and he expressed his surprise at the admir- 
ation of certain refined women whom he 
knows for men whose appearance 1s the 
reverse of refined. One big man was es- 
pecially obnoxious to him on account of a 
certain swagger, awkward movements and a 
loud voice; and yet a sweet, refined, timid, 
gentle little woman looked upon this Titian 
with awe and admiration. My friend be- 
ing refined—a man of fine literary ability, 
much cultivation, and alow voice—could 
not admire, this man, and could see noth- 
ing in him that any woman would admtfre. 
“fro tell the truth, women do admire big 
men; the majority of them care more for 
physical than for intellectual strength. 
Manliness, even if it approaches in ap- 
pearance a consciousness of brute strength, 
never yet failed to appeal to a woman, no 
matter how refined she may be. This ad- 
miration of physical strength is only one 
of the many forms of the worship of 
power that is inherent in every human 
breast. Womentire of ‘Carpet Knights” 
as they tire of each other. They do not 
mind a little abruptness, a little awkward- 
ness, from a man, provided always it car- 
ries with it a certain amount of deference 
to themselves. Andif he have the reput- 
ation of not caring for women, his atten- 
tions are just so much the more flattering, 
because they are sincere. How can the 
attentions of a man who is always devoted 
to some women be complimentary? They 
are quite the reverse. There are many 
women who never become seriously inter- 
ested in men of this type; they prefer a 
more robust sort of man. 

After all, perhaps there is more in that 
theory of counterparts, which is expounded 
in the very brilliant novel of that name, 
than some of us believe. A woman likes a 
man, first because he isa man; and, sec- 
ondly, becaase his strongest characteris- 
tics are the opposite to hers.—Miss Palfrey 
in New York Star. 


London, Jan. 23, 1860. The order for 
the lingerie in the trousseau of Miss Stuart 
Rendel, who is betrothed to a son of Mr. 
Gladstone, has been given to some peasants 
in Donegal. All the embroidery is to be 
worked by Donegal women, the expressed 
sympathy for Ireland of the distinguished 
friends of the couple thus taking practical 
shape. 

Girls, don’t throw your life away by mar- 
rying a man for the purpose of reforming 
him. It is the worst use you can put your- 
selves to. The proverbsays: ‘The fox 





may grow gray, but he never grows good.’ 


Thighest possible 


AN AUTHORITY ON VALUES. 


Mrs. Chasuble—Alban, a rag-man, came 
around this morning, and soid him a 
couple of barrels of your old sermons that 
I found down cellar, for four dollars. 

The Rev. Alban Chasuble—Four dollars! 
My dear woman, those sermons were worth 
thousands. 

Mrs. Chasuble---Well, the rag-man would 
n’t give any more for them.-—[ Puck. 


STRONG CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Coroner—When did you see Editor Hull 
last? 

Witness—Yesterday afternoon at four 
o’clock. 

‘Did he have any great amount of money 
with him that yon know about?” 

“Yes, sir.” ( Sensation. 

“Then you think that his death may have 
been caused by foul play?” 

‘*Yes, it may have been.” 

‘*Now, will you please tell the jury what 
amount of money Editor Hull had when 
you saw him?” 

‘*Three dollars.” —[Time. 


A New Method of Treating Diseases. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new depart- 
ure in the treatment of disease. It con- 
sists in the collection of specifics used by 
noted specialists of Europe and America, 
and bringing them within the reach of all. 
For instance, the treatment —— by spe- 
cial physicians who treat indigestion, stom- 
ach and liver troubles only was obtained 
and prepared. The treatment of other 
physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh 
was procured, and so on till these incom- 
parable cures now include disease of the 
lungs, kidneys, female weakness, rheuma- 
tism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one 
disease,” must appeal to the common sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have expe- 
rienced the ill effects and thoroughly re- 
alize the absurdity of claims of Patent Med- 
icines which are guaranteed to cure every 
ill out of a single bot’.e, and the use of 
which, as stat:stics pro ‘e, has ruined more 
stomachs than alcohcl. A circular describ- 
ingthese new remedies is sent free on re- 
teipt of stamp to pay postage by Hospital 
Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, sole 
troprietors. 





I was greatly flattered and petted by a 
saying in one of your last letters about the 
difficulty I had in unpacking my mind. 
That is true,—one of mychief troubles at 
present is with the quantity of things which 
I want to say at once. But you don’t know 
how I find things I laid away carefully in 
my mind, all mouldy and moth-eaten when 
I take them out; and what alot of mend- 
ing and airing they need, and what a weari- 
some and bothering business it is compared 
with the early packing, one used to be so 
proud to get things into corners neatly.— 
{ Ruskin. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positiy 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of bopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two ry 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers wno 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pear! St., NewYork 





WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


~ FIRE INSURANCE, 


45 Kilby Street, Room 10, Boston, 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, iu this their all 
too brief farewell week, the Kendals have 
once more illustrated for us all that is fresh- 
est, most artistic and best in high class Eng- 
lish comedy. Their repertoire was, with a 
single exception, the same as during their 
first engagement; and their pleasant plays, 
their finished, délightful acting, have 
seemed to take on yet pleasanter ‘‘seeming 
and savor” during their brief absence. The 
one new play given this week, was ‘*The 
Queen’s Sbilliag ;” an adaptation from the 
Freneb, whicty America has already seen 
under another name, and the leading role 
in which was a favorite with the late Lester 
Wallack. It is one of those pretty, improb- 
able stories which seem better adapted to 
opera than to anything more solidly hu- 
man: but such a rich vitality as that which 
pours itself without stint into all Mrs. Ken- 
dal’s impersonations, would vivify into 
close touch with nature a far more unlikely 
play than the ‘‘Queen’s Shilling.” The 


comedy deals with the fortanes of Frank | 


Maitland, a young fellow of good birth but 
somewhat wild habits, who, after a family 
quarrel, enlists as a private in the army. 
In that capacity, and under an assumed 
name, he falls in love with a charming girl 
who is in reality the daughter of a local 
magnate, but whom (she having donned | 
peasant attire, at the village inn, while her 
own gown is being dried, after a shower), | 
he mistakes for a dairy-maid. These com- | 
plications are set right, to be followed by | 
others, arising from Maitland’s finding him- 

self the rival, for Kate's affection, of his | 
commanding officer, Col. Brand, whom he 

has the {ll luck to meet at Kate’s house; 

Maitland being then under arrest, and hav- | 
ing stolen a few hours’ liberty only through | 
bribing his friendiy guard. The Colonel | 
failing to recognize him, they rapidly get | 
at loggerhbeads; and both losing temper | 
during a nominally friendly test of skill at | 
sword-play, Maitland is sharply wounded in | 
the arm. The most dramatic moment of | 
the play, and a very fluely dramatic one it | 
is, is when Maitland is brought before the | 
Colonel next morning. and feigns drunken- | 
ness to eseape recognition; the Colonel sus- | 
pects his identity with his rival of the even- | 
ing before; and to confirm his suspicions, | 
suddenly and cruelly grips the arm whose 

wound, if existing, will settle the question. 

The pluck with which Maitland. bears the 

torture, without betraying himself, its 

flerceness being yet indicated in innumera- | 
ble subtle suggestions of blanching face and 

tense figure, is the great thing of the| 
play; and in it Mr, Kendal doves a 
and a deeper bit of acting than, we take 
satisfaction in admitting, we had credited 
him with capacity for. There is that in his 
whole attitude and expression, at the agon- 
izing moment, which makes every specta- 
tor draw his breath suddenly and hard, 
with a shudder of sharp, wincing sympathy 
through every nerve, It could not be bet- 
ter done; it is nature itself. Needless to 
say that in the lighter moments of the play, 
he is admirably easy, manly, engaging and 
altogether adequate. Mrs. Kendal as Kate 
Qreville, is charming ovt of all praise; in- 
stant. and exuberant in humor; delicious 
in her masquerading as the country lass; 
perfect in her high and gentle breeding as 
the young mistress of the Grange; ‘‘sweet 
and ened and sensitive in all her ways; 
brave and beautifulin her love.” All the 
warmth of English sunshine, all the fresh- 
ness of English winds, all the large nobility 
of the best traditions of English woman- 
hood come to us in her gracious personality ; 
we bid her farewell with all regret; we 
shall welcome her soon again,—may kind 
fate grant! as one who has few rivals in 
our affectionate admiration. 

The supporting company did very credi- 
table, though at no time remarkable work. 
It is to be regretted that Col. Brand's foe 
speech to Maitland, in the last act, ‘Sir, 
vou should have Known you had nothing to 
fear from a soldier with whom you have 
crossed swords!” was practically lost in 
ineffective delivery. 

Next week we are to have Mr. Haworth’s 
new play, ‘‘Fern Cliff,” with the author in a 
leading role. 


~ 
** 

At the Boston Museum the events of the 
week have been the productions of ‘Old 
Heads and Young Hearts,” and *‘The Heir 
at Law.” Boucicault’s comedy, rich in old 
traditions, is a severe test of the capacity 
of actors trained in the fashions, the lines, 
the movements of to-day; and it is thor- 
oughly to theeredit of the Museum com- 
pany and of its manager that the perform- 
ance as a whole, if inevitably falling below 
classic precedent in certain of its star roles, 
need not shrink from comparison with any 
past performance of the play, on that hon- 
ored stage which has seenso many. There 
were of course, and notably on the first 
night, unf nate moments ; now and then, 
and conspicuously in Mr. Boniface’s case, 
uncertaingy ip the lines; but the ensemble 
work was of a character which the Muse- 
um in the past could rarely if ever boast. 


The audience’s enjoyment of the play was of the audience by her display of 


| jolly, picklesome Kate 


higher | 
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icate of Old Heads and Young Hearts, as 
|of Masks and Faces, thut, in its present 
presentation, with a certain amount of 
scenic elaboration, and due advertisement, 
it could achieve a run which might put 
| many an unworthier modern success to 
| confusion. 

In mention of the acting, Mr. Wilson's 
Jesse Rural claims first consideration. 
Because it is a part so out of accord with 
| Mr. Wilson's tastes and temperament, its 
/successful assumption marks a distinct 
epoch in the actor's artistic growth. As 
will is only will when opposed to inclina- 
|tion, so art is most truly art whenit is 
|dominating and not supplementing the 
‘nature of the artist. Mr. Wilson’s art in 
Jesse Rural is of this sort, and shows itself 
strong and true and fine. In the subjec- 
tion of his virile and exuberant personal- 
ity to the presentment of weak old age, 
he came nearer truly Delsartian work than 
ever before in our memories of him. Wil- 
‘liam Warren can never have a peer on the 
Museum stage; but after Mr. Wilson's act- 
ing of Jesse Rural, we find ourselves for | 
the first time indulging the hope that he 
may have @ successor. 

Of the remaining members of the cast, 
Miss Campbell alone was distinctly disap- 
pointing. One failed to catch a hint of 


os in the timid, 
soift-voiced, ringleted little creature whom 
she presented to our view. Miss Clarke | 
filled with rich, refined and sparkling life 
her role of Lady Alice. Miss Addison's 
Lady Pompion was wholly in the grand | 
manner of old comedy, and the finical 
fine dame, with her airs and her essences, 
was indicated to perfection. Mr. Mason 
was an admirable Litteton, his ease of 
manner and finish of style seeming sur- 
prisingly more notable in each successive 
one of these assumptions which are teach- 
ing us what possibilities have been hid in 
our ex-hero of melodrama. Mr. Dunbar 
was somewhat ill-suited to the touch-and- 
go requirements of his dashing role, but 
played, as always, intelligently and accept- | 
ably. Mr. Davenport, like Mr. Wilson, | 
scored in his part a distinct triumph over 
temperament; and the thorough, touching, 
manly sincerity of his brief scenes with his | 
brother dominated his audience as no work 
of Mr. Davenport has hitherto had power 
to do, often as he has interested and 
pleased us. Mr. Abbe was a very droll and 
rattling Bob, though pushing the broadly 
comic moments of the part a trifle too near 
the danger line. 

Of the Heir at Law, we have left onr- 
selves no space for detailed mention; 
though we must pause for a word of com- 
}mendation of the quaint genre picture pre- 
sented in Miss Sheridan's CicelyHomespan. 
Next week we are promised New Men and 
| Old Acres, for the first time in a score of 
| years. 


. 

*-¢ 
Atthe Purk Theatre this week Mr. Mil- 
ton Nobles, after an absence of nearly a 


| yet seen. 


lyric of movement. Little Freddy, the 
| Seven year old precocity, is a perfect artist, 
conducting the orchestra with a gravity be- 
yond that of Nikisch,and deports himself like 
a well-seasoned gentleman of the world. Mr. 
Gus Williams is a well known favorite in 
Boston. He is more applauded in advance 
than most artists are after they close, but 
the frightful discords in his piano playing, 
while to the last degree diverting are not a 
little jarring to the sensitive ear. Next 
week comes ‘‘The Stowaway.” 
7." 


Joseph Haworth and his fine company of 


players began an engagement at the Grand | 


night in Steele | 
‘‘Paul Kauvar.” | 
a reception unprece- | 
dented in the history of the theatre. In 
the part of ‘Paul Kauvar” Mr. Haworth 
has surpassed all his former efforts. He 
gives alegitimate rendering of the part and 
plays with a vigor and sincerity which is 
gratifying in these days of melodrama and 
rant. His future is certainly brighter than 
that of any actor now before the public. 
Mr. Haworth is supported bya fine com- 


Opera House last Monday 
Mackaye’s great drama, 
The actor met with 


pany. This includes Miss Lizzie Rechelle, 
who plays the difficult role of Diane. She 
has been on the stage but a few years. Of 


winning presence, she possesses a well 
modulated voice, and In fact has all of the 
characteristics essential to success in her | 
profession. She is the best Diane we have 
The supporting company is ex- 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
[NVESTMENTS 


NEW SERIES OF 


5” 10-YEAR DEBENTURE 
BONDS. 


Secured by First Mortgages only, and 
terest payable Semi-Anumnually. 





These bonds are in denominations cf 
| $50, $100, $200. $500 and $1000. 


BEPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THR 


COMMONWEALTH 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


131 Devonshire St., - BOSTON. 
Om the let DAY of NOVEMBER, 1880. 
TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF FOREIGN 
MO :TGAGE CORPORATIONS. 


COMMONWEALTH of MASSACHUSETTS 


j ASSETS. 
Loans secured by Grat lens 
on real estate............ $327,072.15 


Loans secured by second 


cellent, Mr. Charles Vandenhoff being par- ' liens on — praiewe rye 

se : ‘ . The nineudhever 40@ns OD colateral security 0,339.58 

ticularly good as the Duke. The Scenery | Loans on personal security 6817.99 

is new and elegant,the mob scene being par- | stocks and bonds ......... 19,660.00 
ticularly effective, So great in fact has Supenece ch aanoant of fore 

: es , , ‘ ¥ closures pending.......... 556.50 

been the success that Manager Stone &f- | puraiture and Fixtures 1,950.54 
ranged with Messrs. Proctor & Mansfield | Remittances for interest ms- 

to coutinue the engagement for Ohne week | tured within #0 days...... 1,206.02 
longer. Other past due interest re- 
4 } mitted for. but not paid to 

-* | aay esses saree suse, a oseue 2,412.06 

Reilley and Woods’ combination, has been | aneule. . <toLa _ 302.00 

doing strong work at Howard Atheneum, | One from sundry persons 17,519.10 


and it is certainly a most vigorous combi- | 
nation, combining a number of different | 


and Empress contribute not a little to their | 
} master’s popularity with the audience. The 
London dancers, in their quick and grace- 
| ful movements and their bright and attrac- 
tive costumes, form a feature of the per- 
formance long to be remembered. The 
Alexandroff Brothers from Moscow can 


0 e from bauks and bankers 
Due on uncompleted loaus 20.00 
Cash...... 


Pee oe’ TUM AUS. chats ashe. enaees 3,324.% 
artists, all superior in their specialties. | County warrante........... B.854.51 
Byrne and Helene who first appear upon LIABILICIES. 
the stage, are in themselves a great combi- | Capital stock OE Wisc ccecs: 610000 
nation, for they are at once excellent dan- | Undivided prodit.......... Seee 27,947 
cers, clever comedians, and skilled sketch- sense on ey eel aie seme ase 7H,040, 
‘re wi . » ‘lia a re Do NGS OUulstandin 183,7004 
ers with crayons. Miss Millie Price, is & | foerest paidin advance be : 
young person of phenomenal grace and|_ borrewers.................. 1,050.08 
agility, contributing a species of acrobatic | Voans paid, but not remitted 
- ‘ 4 ; . MU SARSOS 0d Seernnesss . 1,72 
dancing that calls for both. Bellon ini of Due borrowers on Loaus in 
the Alhambra Theatre is a novelty to a Bos-| process of completion...... 19, 
ton audience, aud a most welcome one. bey deposit bear 
, “ ma " Rene ; j Mg iIMlerest...... ....0- oe 12,08 
; What he can not do in the way of juggling, Deposits awaiting iuvest . 
tossing of bott.es, throwing about of plates { ET, Saas 79,534 07 
and balls and hats, would be difficult to im- | Other deposits................ 31,783.92 
jagine. His two trained dogs Boulanger | D¥e to banks and bankers.... 2,600 38 











$487,978.58 $487,975.58 
Amount of outstaniiug guaranteed loans 880,303.14 
Unguaranteed «lo 7 


Cee ereceee secssecese «eee 176,352.38 





NG 40452 -cenhanchs on mebbvundsekued 91,056 654 32 


TRUSTEE FOR DEBENTURES. 


score of years, returned to Boston, present- | Play on every conceivable instrument, and 
ing a new play. of his owa writing, which their performance is characterized not only 
is called ‘From Sire to Son.” It is a melo- | bY much music, but even more by humor. 
drama, with noteworthy scenic adjuncts, | There are many other participants worthy 
and with—what is yet more noteworthy— f mention, but tuey may all be grouped 
decided originality in certain of its inci- together under the veracious statement that 
dents. It turns on the hereditary tendency | the whole work of the company is excellent, 
of a father and a son, to complete and |#02d the patrons of the Howard much ela- 
maddening loss of voice in moments of | ted. 

strong excitement. This misfortune in- | 
volves the hero in many and trying difficul- 
ties, in following him through which we 
journey from California to Italy; but all 
ends well at last—as why should it not?— | 
and the spectator has been weil entertained. | 
Mr. Nobles acts with sincerity and force, | 


PEARS’ SOaP is the most elegant toilet adjunct. 





MUSEUMS. 





and Miss Dolly Nobles won much favor by 
jher modest and gentle personation of a 
| dual role, and her sweet and effective sing- 
ing. Next week “The Burglar” again 
visits us. 
2° 

The Globe Theatre has been well filled 
nightly, with audiences which have seemed 
much to enjoy the counterfeit presentment 
of our plucky fire department's well known 
work. The ‘Still Alarm” gives place next 
week to Mr. Scanlan, in ‘‘Miles Aroon.” 


At the Tremont Theatre the uproarious 
fun consequent on the misadventures of a 
dozen or so luckless John Smiths, has at- 
tracted seekers after such distraction in 
delighted crowds. Next week ever charm- 
ing Rosina Vokes returns to us for a three 
weeks’ stay; her opening bill being three 
quite new comediettas, ‘‘The Old Musician,” 
‘*Wig and Gown,” and ‘‘My Lord in Livery.” 


> * 
* 


} 


Herrmann’s Atlantique Vauderville com- 
pany which has been at the Boston Theatre 
this week, isa variety show that varies 
from the usual character of such perform- 
ances only by its high and sustained, excel- 
lence. It isindeed a troupe of artists and 
| ach specialist can well challenge compe- 
| tition in his particular line. Harry Pepper, 
jis indeed a pleasing and commendable 
tenor, and Miss Carrie Tutein, who with 
Mr. Pepper sings duets, wins the applause 


continu- 











continuous, spontaneous and warinly dem- ous cuteness. Following thispair are the 


onstrative; and one could confidently pred- | four gaiety danseuses, 


whose dancing is a 


The enthusiasm of the patrons of the | 
| theatre ‘‘atthe corner of Washington and 
| Dover,” for Mr. Geo. Henderson and Miss | 
| Eugenia Florence in ‘‘The Pickpockets” has | 
| been manifested at each performance this 
| week by the crowds who have filled the 
| house to its utmost capacity. The drama 
is highly sensational. The olio includes 
Prof. E. F. Powell, The Halls, Wesley B 
Norris, The Cohens. Down stairs Miss 
Mamie Roberts will swim the fifth week in 
| her endurance race, her record at the pres- 
}ent being one that has never before been 
equalled. Sunday Feb. 9th, Seventeenth 
Concert, the programme by Chas. G. Sey- 
;}mour, DeWolf Sisters, Fanny Everett, 
| Frank Marden, Julia Queen, J. U. W. Byam, 
}and others. | 
; 
There will be another long and interesting 
entertainment at Pilling’s World's Museum 
| next week, which will compare favorably 
| with any yet offered by the management of 
'this low-priced place of amusement. The 
| vaudeville portion of the show will be its | 
| chief feature, although the remainder will | 
|be of an attractive character. The mem- | 
bers of the Hamilton and Phillips Comedy | 
|Co., will present the bright little musical | 
comedy of “Snowed In,” for which new | 
| music and songs have been written. Twenty- | 
|two people will appear in the cast. In the | 
curio halls will be seen Texas Ann and her 
bull snake, and Texas Ben with his log | 
cabin and western curiosities. There will 
be many other novelties on exhibition. 








A MOTHER'S EXPERIENCE. “Pond’s 
| had never failed us during the ten or fifteen years 
| of,eervice in our family.” Mrs.W. L. Sea 
\ Getty burg, Penn., April ist, issy, 


Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. 


] 
| STATE OF MASSACHUSETT, 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK.’ ( 8* 

I, W. W. Mason, treasurer of the aforesaid com 
pany, do solemnly swear that the foregoing state 
ment is true to the best ofmy knowledge and be 
| lief. WARREN W. MASON. 
| Subscribed and sworn to before me this seventh 
| day of November, 18289. EDWARD P. Bonp 
Justice of the Peace 
| DIRECTORS. 
| Hon. Oscar H. Bradley, East Jaffrey, N.H., 

President Monadnock Savings Bank. 
Geo. M. Woodward, Taunton, Mass, 

Director Taunton National Bank and President 

Taunton Copper Manufacturing Company 
A. C. Stilphen, Gardiner, Me., 

Counsellor at Law. 

Frank H. Foster, Topeka, Hamsas. 

Counsellor at Law. 

George EB. bbe gL Mansas City, | 

Cashier Central Bank. 

Edwin B. Rogers, Boston, Mass., 

Treasurer Bay State Boot and Shoe Company 
Frank M. peg Mansas City. 

Counsellor at Law. 

Edwin I. Parks, Kansas City, 

Cashier People’s Guaranty Savings Bank. 
Waido H. Howard. Kansas City, 

Director Centra! National Bank. 

c. A. Parks, Presidcnt, Hausas City. 
W. W. Mason, Vice Presidentand Treasur- 
er, Boston, Mass. 





OFFICERS: 
President, C. A. PARKS. 
V. President aud Treasurer, W. W. Maso 
Attorney and Examiner of Titles, 


SAVE. ts 
YOUR 
EYES 


Piso’s 





HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES FITTED 


| BYa 

“PRACTICAL OPTICIAN~ 

Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera &¢ 

| Marine Glasses and Thermometer 
for sale, made to order and repaire: 

Ramblin, Practical Opticia®: 
5 Bromfield St., Boston 











for Catarrh is the 


Remedy 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





De Rae 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1890 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


THE 


Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe 
RAILROAD .COMPANY, 


oF 


Referring to a proposal fora Stock Trust, 
bv us in Our circular of December 
we beg to state that, in accord- 

with the suggestions made to us by a 
ber of influential stockholders, we have 


ade 


last 


iused the following modifications to be 
ide in the Deed of Trust, viz 
(o the four Trustees already named, 

Messrs. George C. Magoun, Thomas 
Barring, Oliver W. Peabody, and John 
J McCook, there have been added 
Messrs. B. P. Cheney and Levi C. 
Wade, of Boston, and William J. Rotch, | 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


the Trust 


is to 


Any vacancy occuring in 
during the period of its existence 
led by the remaining Trustees. 

Che limit of time has been changed, 
so that, instead of the Trust extending 
to the Ist of July, 1900, it is now made 
to expire the lst of July, 1895. 

‘his Trust will be 
when at least three hundred thousand 
shares of stock have been de- 
before such declaration 
but not afterwards, any 
Certificates may be sur- 
stock represented by 
m withdrawn. Application will 
ide to have the Trust Certificates 
ed in Boston, New York, and Lon 


so that they shall be salable at 


00,000 
ysited ; 
en made, 
Stock Trust 

dered and the 


pe 


be 


all 
aii 


constituted 
fto your judgm 
rtificate of 


rust as now com- 


ent, please for 


stock to the s0s- 
AND Trust C 
Mink STREET, Boston 
ssue exchange therefor 
free of expense Stock 
ititling the holder to all dividends, 
ts. and other beneficial interests accru- 
or growing out of, the deposited 
and to the return of a like number 
f shares when the Trust has expired, un- 
the same shall be further extended by 
e respective parties in interest. 
Holders of Stock of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad Company should 
er their certificates, assigned upon 
backs, or with a power of attorney to 
transfer the same, to George C. Magoun, 
Thomas Baring, Oliver W. Peabody, John 
J. McCook, B. P. Cheney, Levi C. Wade 
and William J. Rotch. to the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, subject 
to an agreement that the title to such stock 
and the voting power thereon shall be 
vested in the above-named persons until! 
July J, 1895. 
Powers of Attorney and copies of the 
lrust Deed wiil be furnished by the Trust | 
mpany. 
[It is important to all interested that the | 
lrust shall be completed at the earliest 
ssible date, and stockholders should for- | 
ard in case 


V SA DEPOSIT CMPANY, 
who will 
and return to 
Trust Certifi 


shares 


| their certificates promptly, 
y decide to participate. 
Very respectfully yours, 
KIDDE R, PEABODY & CO 
Devonshire street, 
s0sTON, Jan 30, 1890. 


(he undersigned believe the above Vot- 


¢ Trust to be a wise and necessary pre- 
tution, and they recommend to all their 


»w-stockholders to put their stock in | 


rrust without delay. 


Robert C. Winthrop. | Wm. F. Weld. 
! La Att'y. ‘Joseph H. White. 

iarles G. Weld. | Samuel Watts. 
( ge W. Weld. Lucius G. Pratt. 
isaac T. Burt. Albert W. Nickerson. 
Warren Sawyer. | Frank Morison. 
Alden Speare. | R. M. Morse, Jr. 
Edwin H. Abbot. | George A. Nicker- 


aries R. Codm 


6. Schlesinger. 


| gon. 
| A. Cochrane & Co. 


George B. Wilbu Caleb Foote. 
B. Tileston. | George F. Talbot. 
H. Hecht. Thos. P. Proctor. 
in J. Bright. | John E. De Witt. 
Vharles A. Welsh. E. R. Morse & Bro. 


Blake Bros. & Co. 


| Parkinson & Burr. 
Richs Hill & 


ardson, John C. Chaffin. 


0. Wm. Minot, Jr., At- 
Kinnicutt & DeWitt. torney. 
Henry W. Putnam. | Henry Woods. 
Art} hur Rote h. E. Q. Sylvester. 


Brewste r Cobb & Es- | | John Conness. 

‘ tabrook. | Royal W. Turner. 
‘adrew Hicks. | Edward F. Daland. 
hos, Nickerson. | E. Pierson Beebe. 


_ BOSTON COMMO NW EALTH. 


PARK SQUARE 


BILLARD HALL, 


declared effective | 


has | 





LAAT 13 IN:/GANSRY 30% ds: 


E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 


166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


New and First-ClasseTables | 
Large and Well Ventilated Hall | 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


IN STRUCTION. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Comnosition. 


D ideo Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaietics. 


SOCIAL 


Songs for 0, Guitar,’ 
Songs we used to Sing,” 
- x Reds 





an $1.) “Good old 





166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 


ACCOUNTANT. 





Corporation, Mercantile, and 
Commission Books opened, 
ined and adjusted. Reference fur- | 
nished, .3 Commercial St., Room 4} 


BOSTON, 


THE 


INTERNA TION AL 
TYPEWRITER 





te 

A strictly first-class machine. 
Made from very best material, 
men, and with the best tools that have ever been 
devised for the purpose. Warranted to do all that 
can be reasonably expected of the very best type 
writer extant. Capable of writing 150 words per 
minute—or more—according to the ability of the 


operator 
#100. 


Fully warranted. 
by skilled work 


Price - - 


Ifthere is no agentin your town, addresss the 
manufacturera, 


THE PARISH ME’G CoO., 
Agents Wanted. PARISH, N, Y¥. 


All New England inquiries should be addressed to 


W. T. BROWNRIDGE & CO., 


General Agents, 
No.2 Park Square ~ BuSTON, MASS 


HERBERT E. SMALL, M. D,, 


CHRONIC 


Preliminary 


DISEASES. 
Consultatioe Free. 


690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


The Only Place for 
Ladies 


hair dressed tor the opera, 

parties, weddings, etc. Also 
; HAIR GOODS of all de- 
scriptions on hand and 
| made to order at low prices. 
Try the Electric Shampoo- 
ing Machine, ae pulling or 
snarling of h 

A. L. A 


| Ladies’ Hair Dress- 
ing Parlors, 


| 22 WINTER 


Over Stowell's. 


ST.. 





FREE 






WILL PLAY 0 TUNES. 


i abt 


<3 FREE 


Te introduce them, one in every County or Town fur 
nished reMabie persons (either Avie who will promise to 
show it. Borden Music Box Co., Murray &t., N.Y. 


GANCER* 


and TUMOR Specialist. Private 

Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 

No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


exam- | 


Where they can have their | 


TEMPERANCE, 35 ote. or $3.60 doz.) Em- 


srson and Morey. ‘Temperance Rallying Songs, 
| (35 cts. or $3. 60 doz.) Hul 


ANTHEM BOOKS, 


erson. ‘Anthems of Praise,” 
erson. ‘American Anthem Book, 
doz.) Dow's “Responses 
or $7.20 doz.) 


(80 
km. 


“Easy Anthems,” 
cts. or $7.20 doz. 
($1 or $9 doz.) Em 
*” (81.25 or $12 
and Sentences,’ (80 cts. 


Sacred: “Ruth and 
EASY CAN 8 Boaz,” 65 cte., $6 
doz.) “Rebecca,” (65 cts. or a6 doz.) Secular 


“Dairy Maid’s Supper,”’ 
den of Singing Flowers,” 
|Great Success of Our New $1 Music 
Books. 

“Piano Classica,” Vol.land Vol 2. “Popular | 
| Piano Collection, " pent .t ar Dance Music Collec- 
| tion, " “Song C lassic 8 for Sop.,’’**Song Classics tor 
| Alto, " **Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” “Class 
ic Tenor Songs.” Each Book $1. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


We R. $1.80 doz.) “Gar. 
(40 cts. or $3.60 doz.) 





} us to execute every description of Laundry work 
| in a moat satisfactory manner. 
OUR SPECIALTY: 


| | SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


| LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etec. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and’ Dyed equal to new 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans'ng. 
Senc postal for team to call. Upwards 


40 Branch offices located throughout the city 


Send all orders to, 
Griffith's Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


| _relephone No. 4531-2. 
| = = 
} 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Dec. 9, 1880, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6. 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Bit o. 


a 
| ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
li. 30 4 Albany. 


13, 00 f .M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
] Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
| Tjne and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis Mg 3 = higan Cen eral and Wabash Rys. 

| . EXPRE 8, with Sleeping Cars to 
7, 00 ¢ Cite ago via Niagara Falls and Chicago 
;} and Grand Trunk Ry. 

J. ™ ¥ ATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





.M. EXPRESS, SLEEPING (AR for | 


Confinement. 174 Hanover St., Boston. 


} 
| Mrs. Dr. Avon, Board and Nursing in 
| 
| 
| 


E W.0. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
| PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
9 ven PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DEXON BROS., 
|_ 41 and 42 Commercial Whar 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ladies’ ‘and Gentlemen’s 
DISEASES 


Confidentially treated by a first-class regular Har- 
| vard physician of great experience; terms low and 
interview free and strictly private. Apply to 


| DR. BROOKS, 
|18 Temple Pi., Room 6, - BOSTON 
Open evenings, Sundays and holidays. — 


LGURE FITS! 


Go net mesn = peer f 
scraps on mean o- 
ca) care 
as Y or Shalinarteieiee teins Ws ndy. mt 
Sthers have failed no reason for 2 pet Sire 





at once for a treat 


Bae ae eer ise New" ase 


“College Songs, (50 | 
| Bw, “College | 


Crusade,” | 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable | 


Also | 


proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. | 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS THEATRE 


Isaac B,. Rica, Prop. and Mang. 
Monday, Feb. 10, One Week Only, 
The New and Original Domestic Comedy Drama, 
FERN CLIFF, 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


| As produced at the Union Square Theatre, New 
York. Eve'’gs at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Feb. tac illiam Gillette in ‘The Private Sec- 
| Fetary 


| ‘PARK THEATRE. 


}J. A. CRABTRED .....c.ccccccecssees 





STREET 


-MANAGBR 


Monday, One Week Only, Feb. 10, 
Mr. Gus Thomas unique Comedy-Drama, 


THE BURGLAR, 


“A drama of intermingled laughter and tears.’’ 
One of last season’s best anccesses here. 

A splendid cast of popular players. 

Next Attractlon—Frank Daniels. 


| BOSTON MUSEUM. 


| Manager Socdgcesened § 0 seve MR. R. M. FIELD 
| COMEDY SEASON. FOURTH WERK. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Eve’gs at 4, also 
Wednesday afternoon at 2, First time in20 years, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES 
Thureday and Friday eve’gs at 8, also Saturday 
afternoon at2—The Rivals. Saturday Evening, 
Benefit of Mr. John Mason—Sweethearts and 
| David mg 
Monday, Feb. 17th—Fifthand Last Week of the 
| Comedies. Monday, “Old Heads and Young 
| Hearts’, a most brilliant e success, for the last time . 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON. 
ONE WEEK ONLY, 
| Commencing Monday, Feb. 10. 
The Representative Lrish Comedian, 


WwW. J. SCANLAN, 


In Hie New Play, 
“MYLES AROON.,” 
| Hear Scanlan’s new Songs. Every evening at 7.45. 
Matinees SA: A and Saturday at 2. 
BEST SEATS ON DOLLAR, Others 
0c. and 5c. 
| Monday, Feb. 17 


75¢c., 





—**The Great Metropolis.” 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
| EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
Week Commencing Feb. 10, 


Magnificent production of the Masterpiece of Melo- 
drama, 


THE STOWAWAY. 


A marvelous work, presented by the best equip 
ed organization that has eve rappeared in this city: 
) Doors open at 1.30and 7.15. Begins at2 and 7.4 


| 


ot) 


| HOWARD ATHENAY 
HARRIS & CO. 
Week Commencing Monday, Feb. 10, 
Ww. H. POWER’S COMPANY 


In the New Picturesque [Irish Drama, in Five Acts, 
entitled, 


THE IVY LEAF, 
By Con. T. Murphy. - — matinees, Wecdnes.- 


day and Saturday at2. Evenings at 8. 
Le omme ncing | Monday, Feb. 


| WM. , Proprietors and Managers. 


~Twe Macs Co. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Prop’s and M’ngrs 
GLORIOUS SUCCESS! 
THEATRE PACKED TO DOORS?! 
JOSEPH HAWORTH 
In Steel Mackaye’s masterpiece, 
PAUL KAUVAR. 


Supported by Miss Lizzie Rechelle and a fine com- 


pany. Feb.17, return engagement of this sea- 
son's Greatest Success, Boucicault’s ‘‘After 
Dark.’’ 


GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM, 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


THE DANITES. 


Olio, Swimmers, Madame Percival’s Orchestra 
Glass Blowers. SUNDAY, Feb. 9—Seventeenth 
Sacred Concert. ALL FOR ONE DIME. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH. -.«Proprietor and Manager. 


WEEK OF JAN. 27, 


NOVEL SPECIALTY BILL, 


All features new and entertaining, including the 
wonderful Electric Acolian. 
Prices 10, 15, » 0, 25c. Continuous Pe rformance. 


" PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
4 The Great Resort. 


Admigsionl0 cts. 





AGENTS WANTED 


To obtain Subscribers to the BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH. Address or call at 


25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO 


WATER BUGS 


ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & co., 
459 Washington st. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. . 


their wives was recently decided in St. 
Louis. The case was one in which a man 
had taken out such a policy. His wife died 
and he married again, having children by 
both marriages. At his death a dispute 
arose as to who was entitled to the insur- 
ance. The decision of the court was that 
as the insurance had been taken out for the 
benefit of the first wife, her children alone 
was entitled to the money. 


Attention has lately been called to the 


as asangeae “ a 
mld AMA Mat 


- = — fact that there are to-day in Massachusetts 

5, i more than one hundred towns which hav: 

fuda fi} | sal ails no public libraries. In many of them there 
igus fa Ae . Aim ee dedese ' 
om —— . is no library whatsoever except in connec- 


tion with the Sunday schools. An effort is 


being made to supply this need. 


Weegee gm | te cg 
yet 2" ame TDS 1 pee 


to oe 


A Woman’s Directory is soon to be pub 
lished in Chicago giving the names and ad 
dresses of 30,000 Chicago women who be 
long to various religious, benevolent and 
political organizations. The book was com- 
piled for the purpose of estimating the 
number of women in Chicago who were in- 
terested in work not purely personal, and 
to encourage them to a greater unity of 
effort. 





THE FLOWER CAFE Public Turkish Bath. 


Rosa Bona, a New York girl who hasn't 
The Most Perfect and Palatial Turkish, Russian {a second dress to her back, told her sweet- 
THE MAGNIFICENT NEW CAFE, | : : , heart, who was earning $5 per week, that 
and Roman Baths in New England. she expected him to buy hera gold watch 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC |on Christmas eve. He couldn't get trusted 
; | Ps found no chance to steal one, and so hung 
. THREE TURKISH ROOMS. | himself rather than face the music and car- 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN ry her a two-shilling apron.—[ Detroit Free 
» | LARGE RUSSIAN OR STEAM ROOMS. Press. 
MAGNIFICENT DEEP SEA SALT WATER PLUNGE BATH, The most popular person in Washingto: 
on —_—_ 


to-day 1s undoubtedly Mrs. John A. Logan 
She assists at all the high ‘‘functions,” and 
is the centre of attraction everywhere. 


LUXURIOUS COOLING APARTMENTS 


The proprietors of Hotel Flower, corner Columbus Avenue 0 


, The late Adam Forepaugh used to say 
and Holyoke Street, present their compliments to the citizens of 


The Service is unsurpassed by any Bath in America. |“T have a boy, and Barnum has none. My 
’ | show will outlast his.” 
the South End, and beg toinform them that they have opened a a | The day before Mr. Grady started for 
e y fe) . Grady : od fo 
Cafe in their new Palace Hotel upon the European plan. HOURS FOR BATHERS: nes | Charles ogo — boats a 
anta man, says the Tribune, entered h 


Special attention is called to the following : |office in the Constitution building and 


'| begged him not to go. ‘‘I dreamed about 

| you last night, Henry,” he said, ‘‘I dreamed 
except Thursday and Sunday, Thurs- | that you were in Boston making a speech 
day, from 6 to 10 vp. M.; Sunday, from 8 a. M. tol2 M., and | when a man in the audience shot you with a 
6 ‘. 10 P. M. ’ noiseless pistol.” Grady laughed, shook 


Ladies, 8 A. M. to 12 M., except Sunday; Sunday from 1 to 5 Pp 
1, That the bill of f 1 M.; Thursday, 8 a. M. to 5 p. M. 
at the bill of fare at the Flower Cafe is is equal to that Gentlemen, 1 to 30 F. &.. 


of any hotel in the United States. That here you can get any- 





thing you desire, served in the most eleg lapproved man- hands with Johnson and took the train for 
ey ’ O meet Clegant aad approv | Lunches Served when Desired. the North. 
ner. oa = | Mrs. Ormiston Chant will soon revisit 
America. She is expected to arrive about 
2. That their palatial dining rooms are nowhere surpassed in 


TERMS FOR BATHS Feb. 1, and she will probably be one of the 
' speakers at the National American Woman 
| in addition to Russian, Turkish and Roman Baths, we give in the most ap- | Suffrage Convention in Washington. 

proved manner, Sulphur, Medicated Vapor, Electric and Sea Baths. Mrs. Arthur Brooks, a sister-in-law of 


Phillips Brooks, is president of the Ladies’ 
Athletic Club of New York. The club has 
250 members, aud a new club house with a 
gymnasium, beautiful marble baths in the 
basement, tennis courts and other attrac- 
. 3.00 | tions. 


beauty, richness and magnificence. 


3. That the service is strictly first-class, equal to any first- 


Turkish or Russian Bath, or both combined, per bath...... $1.00 
class hotel in the lana. If rubbed in Alcohol, 25 cts. extra; in Cologne, 50 cts. 
extra; in Perfumed and Medicated Otls, $1.00 extra. 
Blastric Baths, peF DRGs <0 cccessaccesescvccsccsesesusess 2.00 
Electric Bath, with Sulphur Bath.........-....eeeeees 
Roman Bath, with tonic pomades, including Turkish and 
Russian, if desired, per bath.......0..ceceeesececees 


Skilled Massage (magnetic) Treatment, per 


4. That this is the first palatial cafe ever erected in the South | 


End, thus affording the citizens of this district all the dining and | 


The Queen of Portugal has been very 
2.09 | carefully educated. She is a student of his- 
tory, delights in mathematics, and is a 
clever sketcher. She speaks French, Portu- 


Cafe privileges to be found at Parker’s or Young’s. 


5. That the prices are as reasonable as the character of the 


RG tas 


Sulphur Baths, per bath......secccecccccecccccccccseses 2.00 guese, English and Germen. She is said to 
Hot or Cold Sea Bath, without shampoo, per bath........ .50 | be beautiful also, and is very popular. 
Medicated Vapor Bath, followed by Roman Bath.......... 2.00 . 
furnish at a moderate price every table luxury to the families of Sun Bath, followed by Roman Bath................e+eee. 3.00 | Breall bas'a law for the medical examin- 


the South End. 


The Cafe will be kept open from 7 a, M. to }2 midnight. 


Respectfully, 


HOTEL 


PASSING NOTES. 
“Gratitude is the music of the heart 
when its chords are swept by kindness.” 


Take care not to feel towards the inhu- 
man as they feel towards me.—M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 


Character is very much like cloth in one 
respect. If white, it can be dyed black; 
but once blackened, it cannot be dyed white. 
He alone is happy and great who needs 
neither to obey nor command in order to 
distinguish himself.—Goethe. 


As we must account for every idle word, 
so we must for every idle silence.—Erank- 
lin. 


I never dared ask for promotion. [! was 
afraid that if I sought it I might get into 
a position, the responsibilities of which I 
might not be able to meet. I think it is 
best to take promotion as Providence sends 
it—unsought.—U. S. Grant. 

There is a Freebel Training College at 
Faples, Italy, with Mme. Adele De Portu- 
gal at its head. 


The Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities has just been incorpor- 
ated by the Legislature of that state. It is 
an association of ladies, having for their 
object the acquisition of the fast decaying 
relics of the early and glorious history of 
the state, such as the crumbling magazine 
at Williamsburg, the famous ‘Powder 
Horn” of Revolutionary history and the 


| 
food given warrants, it being the desire of the management to | 
| 
} 


FLOWER | All bathers who have been shampooed have the privilege of en- | to have been in use in the post's dav. 
' } 





o—— 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 
Six Tickets, $5.00; Twelve Tickets, $9.00. peare’s birthplace—an old oaken table said to 


joying our deep sea plunge bath. 


ruins of Jamestown, where the first perma- 
nent English settlement on this continent 
was established. They have already ac- 
quired the Williamsburg property and are 
endeavoring now to make Jamestown their 
next acquisition. Mrs. Governor Lee is 
president of the association, and there is 
one vice president for each prominent city 
in the Union. 


One of the oldest Oxford customs was 
celebrated on the first night of the new 
| year at Queen's College. An annual dinner 
|} was given in the hall, at which the bursar 
| presented a needle and thread to each of 
|}the guests with the admonition, ‘Take 
| this, and be thrifty.” The custom is a me- 
| morial of the founder, Robert Eaglestield, 
|}of whose name “‘aiguille et fil” forms a 
| kind of rebus. The story goes that Henry 
| LV. (whose son, afterwards Henry V., was 














large buildings and grounds, an observatory 
and telescope, and excellent appliances in 
allthe departments. As principal of this 
seminary, Miss Ferguson has extended the 
influence of Mary Lyon's work for the bet- 
ter education of women over a considera- 
ble portion of the Cape. 


At a ball in a German watering place last 
summer the wife of the Berlin Councilor 
Meyer told the editor of a society weekly 
that Frau Hubner, also of Berlin, and her 
vis-a-vis in a quadrille, had bleached hair and 
a false complexion. The editor of the 
society weekly repeated this information to 


| Frau Hubner, who, upon her return to Ber- 


lin, sued Frau Meyer for libei. Frau Meyer 
was fined $50, and was severely lectured by 


| the court. 


a somewhat riotous member of the institu- | 


expense and wastefuiness of the college, 
whereon the youthful prince made his next 
appearance before his royal father with 
needles hanging from the eyelet holes of 
his doublet, in order to bear testimony to 
his newly resolved thrift. . 


Miss Ferguson, a graduate of Mt. Holy- 
oke, went to Wellington, in the Western 
Province of Cape Colony, fifteen years ago, 
to found a school for girls. The result is 
a Huguenot Seminary, with a corps of nine- 
neen teachers, mostly American, and 225 
pupils, mostly of Dutch parentage; wit 





tion) complained to the authorities of the | 





Miss Helen L. Webster of Boston, who 
last summer passed with highest honor her 
doctor’s examination in the first section of 
the philosophical faculty of the University 
Zurich, is to give six lectures on philology 
to the students of Barnard College. Miss 
Webster has just been elected a member of 
the Societe Linguistique of Paris. 


The widow of Schuyler Colfax lives very 
quietly at South Bend, Ind., with a son, 
Schuyler, Jr., who absolutely idolizes her. 
Young Colfax is a fine, manly fellow, not 
much over twenty-one, very popular with 
his fellow townsmen, and devoted to the 
study of music. 


A case of considerable interest to men 
who insure their lives for the benefit of 


; ation of person about to marry, to deter 
| mine their fitness. 


A very interesting piece of furniture has 
just been added to the museum at Shakes- 


have belonged to Shakespeare’s family, and 
It is 
a low, round table, with raised edge, stand- 
|ing on a stout centre leg with three toes. 
| The top has evidently been beeswaxed for 
|centuries. On the under surface of the 
| table two letters (J. W.) appear. The old 
| Stratford families whose surname begin 
with W. are legion. Shakespeare had cous- 
ins named Webb, but the records do not 
allow any of thema Christian name need- 
jing I. or J. The information on which the 
} table was purchased and (fora time) ac- 
| cepted as a relic, is to be found in a state- 
| ment made on oath before Mr. Lloyd Chad- 
|wick Warwick. This gentleman, who is 
| eighty years of age, states that when a boy 
| he remembers the table being in the posses- 
sion of his grandmother, and he often 
| heard it spoken of by her and others. She 
bought it from a woman who purchased it 
| at the sale at Shakespeare's house in Henley 
| street, Stratford-on-Avon, and it was always 
| Known in the family as Shakespeare’s table 





50 BOYLSTON STREET. 


| The Best Alpine Hat Made, - $3. 
The Best Silk Hat Made, - $6. 
The Best Double Napped Derby 
Hat, ° * . 


A large assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES 


At Popular prices. 


UMBRELLAS, ETC. 


L. E. FLETCHER, 


50 Boviston Street. 
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Facts Worth Knowtng. 


>» 24 and 25 
have an pita Then rep- 
connoisseurs for the tine 
d purity of their family liquors. 


George Torrey and Co. 
South Ms af Street, 
itation among 


i@lily a 


nand Philadelphia have long been 
ted for the great number of their expe- 
t and highly skilled medical men. 
But none among them all has achieved 
a wider reputation as a practioner than Dr. 
lames M. Solomon, Jr. 75 Court Street.. 


rat 
Bosto 


rienced 


It is 


Ssary 


truly ridiculous, because so unnec- 

for men and women to go limping 

when by one brief visit to Dr. 
?. Kenison the chiropodist of 10 Temple 

Piace, they could ever after walk witha 
‘m and easy step and never Know that they 
id any feet 


A ¢ 
rough lite 


he many fires occuring in this and other 
ties suggest to a prudent man to iook well 


ifter the heating apparatus in his house. 
For these fires frequently originate in defec- 
tive flues. The LeBosquet Bros. of 82 
Union Street, tit offices and private resi- 
s with the most improved and safest 

eam heating apparatus 
+ w ladies, except those who have tried 


1oW how great a difference it makes in 
heir looks whether or not their hair is 
roperly Gresses. As a matter of fact 
thing makes a greater difference. A hand- 

ne woman with her hair poorly dressed 
ften looks like a guy, while an indifferent 

<ing woman witb her hair artistically 
may look most attractive. Many 
Back Bay ladies go only to Blocklinger’s 

r, 149 A Tremont Street. 


ssed 


The great number of electrical devices 
e employment of this extraordinary 
ree have given rise to the need of another 
set of devices to enable the first to be used 
with safety. A great many of these elec- 
trical safety devices have been invented as 
ctricity has come more and more into 
1s [In order to test the efficacy of these 
entions the Boston Fire Underwriters | 
on in connection with the various com- 
panies that own or use electrical wires in 
purpose to make a test of the prac- 
al character o* these inventions. All in- 
ts and devices of this nature should 
5 Kilby Street Room 61, before 

Feb. 19. 

\merica cannot perhaps be termed a mu- 
sical country as Italy or Germany is, but 
we have made great strides in the science 
isicin the last thirty years, particu- 
i the wide dissemination through all 
classes Of society of a love for music. In 
this work perhaps no one has been more 

rowinent and efficient than the late Oliver 
Ditson, whose musical publications went 
every corner of the country, and whose 
enterprise did more to popularize music | 
than any other agency. The Oliver Ditson | 
Company is still publishing a great variety | 
1iew music, and the best of that which 
sold. The musical collections both vocal 
and instrumental published by this house | 
bring excellent music within an easy reach | 
of all. | 


Advice to Mothers. 


if 
I 


‘iks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyrupP should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves | 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


\ boy at Lille has just met with the same 
fate as the heroine in the song of the ‘‘Mis- 
tletoe Bough.” Louis Herbaut, fourteen 
years 3 old, had been keeping the new year in | 
a tavern with his uncle and aunt. 


was kept in a loft. 
hephew sc orpse. 


There 


where he could lie down without the 

interference. The lid fell down 
tally and he suffocated. 

Manchester, N. H., June. 1885. 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir. —Knowing | 
i are mnch interested in the success of | 


risk | 


your Elixir, I will write you what it did for | 
Quite a valua- | 
(job | 


y horse in a case of colic. 
mare that I used in my 
leaming 


business 
had several attacks of colic, each 
worse than the one before. In this attack, 
when I found her in the morning, 
said she would not live an hour. 
her the Elixlr and applied on the back, 
re rding to directions and in 
ir she began to eat and sweat profusely | 
ver the back and sides. 
aiternoon and every day since, with 


& spasm or colic. O. G. citer li 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED 


_ Pull value in Cash paid for all kinds of Old Gold, Sil- 
tr, broken Jewelry, Spoons, ete. Als» Diamonds and | 

GEO. A. DeWITT. Refiner. 302 Washington 
room 2,flight 





Wat 


| writer)—Well, my dear, I suppose I 
| be looking around for somebody to take | 


| allthe evening)—A waltz? 


| Not at all, Miss Waite. 


He dis- | 
appe mai and a most diligent search was | 

iade for him to no purpose, until it occurred | 
to his uncle to look inside a large box which | 
he found his | 
It is supposed that young | Wasn't to be disturbed, as he wants to finish 
Herbaut chose the box as a quiet place | an article on ‘‘How to get strong” for the 


acci- ; 


several | 
I gave | 


ac- | 
less than ap | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SHEAR NONSENSE. 


FANCY AND FACT. 
The poet of fancy 
Long-haired and de bonatr, 
Broad -browed aod passing fair, 
Just dashes his lines, 
While the muse, inspiration, 
He bribes with rare wines 
Ip a coaxing libation. 


The poet of fact; 
Homely and full of biz, 
Short-haired and shaven phiz; 
Healthy and tough. 
Minus muse, inspiration, 
Grinds out his stuff 
Without any libation. 
—({ Philadelphia Inquirer. 


———— 


A STANDING SHAME. 


“The present riding habit for ladies is | 


more becoming than that for gentlemen,” 
says an exchange. Well, we would just 
say so! The gentlemen’s riding habit, we 
believe, is to let the ladies stand up.— 
[Yonkers Statesman. 
— 
A CORDIAL INVITATION. 

His Honor—What made 
gentleman’s door-mat? 

Prisoner—Sure, your honor, it said 
‘*‘Welcome” on it, in letthers as long as 
your ar-r-rm.—[ Peek. 


REPENTANCE. 


you steal this 


A FRUIT OF 


May Kissam—You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! 

Jack Bussey—I—I am; 
atone for my rudeness? 

—Miss Kissam—You might at least draw 
the curtains.—{ Puck. 


A GENEROUS CHILD. 


what can I do to 


**Are your going to divide your jumble | 
with your little sister, Willie?” 
‘*Yes’m ; 


ago.”—[ Munsey’s Weekly. 
= tp 
WISE BY EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. Case (who bas married his type- 


must 


your place in the office. 

Mrs. Case—Yes; I have been thinking of 
that. My cousin is just out of school. 

Mr. Case—What’s her name? 

Mrs. Case (sweetly )—John Henry Briggs. 
—{ Judge. 

COULDN'T BE PUT OFF. 

“Oh, Edward! why are you so late? I 
have been so frightened.” 

Edward (who has ‘‘taken in” 
supper ]—’Portant bisnish, dear. 

‘*Wouldn’t it keep till to-morrow?” 


champaign 


“No, love; not after corksh drawn.”— 
{ Life. 
LAW. 


The law is like a cobweb high, 
Its meshes most adorn it. 
It serves to catch the simple fly, 
And ne’er release him till he’s dry, 
But seldom bolds a hornet. 
—[{ Puck. 
AT THE HENDERSON HOP. 
Miss Waite (who has been a wall-flower 
Mr. Hender- 
sen, you are too kind. 
Mr. Henderson (host of the occasion)— 
You know the per- 


formance of one’s duty is sometimes | 
sweeter than actual pleasure.—[ Harper's 
Bazaar. 

sae 


WESTERN ENGLISH. 


The following is a headline taken from a | 
recent newsvaper: ‘‘The Speakership.” 


| “Incumbents of the Office from F. A. Muh- 
Kentucky Takes | 


lenberg Down to Reed. 
the Cake as the Boss Gobbler of the Great 


| Office.” 


wus 
OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 

Caller—How is Mr. Flexible? 

Servant—A little worse to-day, sir. 


Caller—Can I see him for a few minutes? 


Servant—No, sir. He told that he 





me 


| magazine.—|[ Judge. 
oe 
COULDN’T GO ON. 
“Johnny,” said the teacher, 
spell sarcophagus.” 
‘*S-a-r, sar—” 
‘‘That’s very good for a start.” 
‘S-a-r, sar.” 


‘‘Well, why don’t you go on and spell 


it?” 
‘* Cause I can’t.” 
‘“Why not?” 


‘I’m spell-bound.”—[{ Merchant Traveler. 


otis 
MISSED BOTH OF THEM. 
Mother—John, 


Drove her that | usual to-day? 
never | 


Son—Yes, mother. 

Mother—W hat was the text? 

Son—‘‘ Well, 
there in time to hear the text. 


ae was the gist of the ser- 


| ye can’t tell. 


| 


| (Judge. 


I gave her the hole five minutes | 


“your may 


you went to chnrch as 
er---you see I didn't get 


You see, mother, I 
| came out just before he got to the gist.— 


11 











Baggage Transferred to and from Hotel Free. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, | 


CENTRAL LOCATION. BOSTON. 
The Most Generally Patronized Hotel 


In Boston for Private Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 
CommercialT ravellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 
| Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil: be fully 
‘maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 
‘TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 


‘Morse’s |! Morse’s! § Morse’s! 
| 9 TREMONT ROW. 9 TREMONT ROW, 


| Every thing Changed. All Refitted. Everything New. New Way of Cooking Oysters 
right before your eyes. Philadelphia Panned and Fried GEerent 


ae AND RESTAURANTS. 


MARSHALL , 


1187 WASHINGTON ST., 


CA THRER 


Parties, 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEHARD, 
Proprietors.| 











ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, hee acme 


Weddings and Receptions. 
| Reasonable rates. 


DINING ROOM, 
Opposite the Grand Opera House. 
1187 WASHINGTON ST. 


Families Supplied With Culd Meats 
by the Pound. 


| 
| ICE CREAM, 
| Home-Made Bread and Pasiry. 


ine 





NEW YuURK HOTELS, 


Union Square Hote i Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 

are most centrally and delightfully located, 

the heart of the Metropolis, — all - ern 
D 


and sanitary improvements, and are elega fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
passed by any in thecountry. Ho se-cars to and 


} 

| 

| 

| 

ne eae rom almost every section of the city pass the 
| 

| 

i 


¢ wae 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 
167 TREMONT ST. 


The best Ice Cream in the city. Forty differen 


kinds. No better caterer has ever been located in 


NE w YOR kK.” 
Boston. All orders promptly attended to, BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 














WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


- WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, . ~ 


| 1 & 3 Spring Lane. 











OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 
Fe B. WEAVER « COn - 


Proprietor rs. 


‘CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


phils baahts 3 pare 


uti, os per pt adios, 





Proprietor 


and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
ae No knife. Book free. 
. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 


ty a Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Preseiets et diue “ane oes 


feaiic Castes 
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For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ALI DRUGGISTS. 






A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


FISKE BUILDING, 


89 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE RELATION 





Of Jesus to the Life of this| 
World. 
SERMON 
Im the Roxbury Universalist Church, 
Sunday Morning, Feb. 3, 1890, by 


Rev. E. L. Rextord 


“I am come thatthey might have life amd that 
they might have it more abundantly.”—(Jesus in 
John x :10. 


The detail of this subject—the relation 
of Jesus to the life of this world—cannot, 
of course, be stated in a single sermon, and 
yet the principle of that relation is so sim- 
ple that a brief word even, will saffice to 
indicate its general character, 
briefer word still will be ample when the 
people, through their growing appreciation 
of @ tireless love shall better know its 
method. Itcan hardly be ‘said that love 
has any method or theory. It simply adapts 
itself to the needs of its object and then 
knows no distinction as of mine and thine. 


| It gives itself by its own imperial decree. 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEo,. W. TORREY & CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 
EARLY TIMES WHISKEY | 
bottled only by the distillers In Kentucky | 


in cases; 
| 


oOouR 

OGRE sreciaLtics, ae 
DR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 

R, H. Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parxzer Buntin, Mgr 
. | 

D. E. POLAND & CO., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS | 


11S WATER STREET. | 





ver 


Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 


SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 
D. HARRELL, 
SW P| Jets ce 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON | 


@ Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c. | 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms. | 
Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Rules - Rulers- Rulings. 


The above terms can be applied to Schoolmas- 
ters, Kings, Speaker Reed and Bad Boys, but 
especially to Accounta uts and Bookkeepers. | 
Books should be made on the improved methods of 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. | 


The undersigned will call on recelpt of postal, 
and will give estimates for as complete & Book as | 
can be furnished. 











Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 


100 Pages to the Quire. 


BOSTON. | : : 4 , 
| not wish to be regarded in preaching it as 


No. 6 Federal St., 


w>~f{INARD'S LINIMENT = 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the name: MINARD’SLINNI- 
MENT. 
Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
ists. Prepared by NELSOE & CO., BOSTON, 
ASS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Henry Herth’s French Congress 
and Button Boots selling at 87.50; 
reduced from $11 and $12. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


AMERICAN MAKE 


aT BARGAINS 


T. E. MORSELEY & CO. 


GREAT 


| testing its truth is mot today, 
| struments for its interpretation are not 
| much the habits of thinking and the moods 


sonality. 
| tion will preserve the relig} us unity of such 


| mighty 





Let me say however, in this first word, 
that [ do not wish to preach this sermon so 
much for today as tomorrow. The time for 
and the in- 
s© 
of feeling we indulge on the Sabbath as 
are the swaying ambitions 
which govern us in the busy world 
life bas ite busiest tasks and its 
stress—there is the place fur testing 
word. 

On 


When 
greatest 
this 
the Sabbath day we meet in the 
urably, at least, shutout. We are in the 
habit perhaps of saying that on that day 
the mind is set on ‘things above.” Many 
people, we may allow, devote much time on 
the Sabbath to devout meditation. We 


wild, flerce secularism is allowed to invade 
the holy circle, with its rash and whirl,and 


tations to disjoint our serene Sabbath per- 
Almost any slightest considera- 


things above, 
and beneath us 
composure, break 


a mood. They are not the 
but the things around us 
that disturb and fret our 


| progress along 


advancement--a world 
long worship- 


tions for man's 
wherein human beings had 
ped as best they knew and had formulated 
their religious consciousness into Many 8 
code of morals and of law—-a world where 
the people in many a country were making 
the paths leading toward 
those elevations which after two thousand 
years, we have not reached. 

Modern science has put the dates of the 
beginnings a long distance away, and the 
mere child-earth which was till recently sup- 
posed to be only about six thousand years 
old is found to be of the ancient years, ven- 


jerable by an antiquity which no man can 
measure. Ithas the history of the un- 
counted years, and in the pages of the 


while a) that Infinite will 


| 
and purposes | 
| number of 


|churches by custom and the world is meas- | continuous 


|draw a line around these hours, and no | Wrongs, 


the thousand diverse suggestions and temp- | 


open books we may read of a long-contin- 
ued progress through the ages of the life 
that was here upon the earth. Jesus 
that we 


ment begun long ages and 


may well believe 


ago, 
under the 


has come forth out of the ancient shadows 
to appear in these later period as Our 
Father in Heaven and on Earth. 

[ call your attention to this thought 
which year by year receiving a wider 
hospitality, that I may break the force of 
the idea which lodges in many minds 
that when Jesus of Nazareth was born 4 rad- 
ically new movement began in the provi- 
dence of God, a movement looking forward 
to the Salvation of the people, a movement 
primarily inaugurated by the Nazarene 
for that. purpose After his birth 
world had a Savior, but it had none before. 

Practically 
people, but 


is 


50 


which will bear little or no investigation. 
Even a hurried glance into the ancient 


histories, and again into the modern his- 
tories will disclose 
progress of mankind from 
jluwer to higher conditions, and in these 
|latest centuries there are wrongs enough 
}in existence to silence our unqualified con- 
ldemuation of the ancient and pre-Chris- 
| tian centuries. The ancient days had their 


their il conditions, their brute- 
mindness, and it would be to the great 


illumination aud release of this latest cen- 
tury if we could assert successfully that 
those ancient days were the only days that 
had their brute-mindedness and wrongs 
Enough of their low conditions still exist 
to show us that between the 
peed the latest no radically new 


jin Providence has been 


up the celestial serenity of our untried souls |has arrested the ancient wrongs and pre- 


into the turmoil 
must be exerted if we 


and plunge us 
influences 
are held secure. 

I do not mean to intimate by this that 
people do not ponder many a serious prob- 
lem on the Sabbath and in the church. My 
ideal people will have the channels of life 
cut as deeply through the Sabbath as 
through any other day, and as deep 
and broad a volume of living pur- 
pose flowing through ; and withal, so identi- 
cal shall this Sabbath movement be with 
that of all the week that the line of separa- 
tion shall not bekaown. But this ideal has 
not been reached by all the people. Many 
are enthusiastic periodically. The pulse 
in all people beats not steadily through the 
year. The Atlantic sea rises and falls; 
there are tidea in life, but what is the 
character of the deepest, highest, mightiest 
tides? What spiritis in the wheels that 
move all this yast complexity of our daily 
secular life, from congressional conflicts 
and Calviuistic encounters to the smallest 
cares which sometimes seem the greatest 
trials? Here are the relations and exper- 
hours 


these, rather than the serene of the 


Sabbath wusing. 


Will you permit me to guard the mean- | 


ing of this sermon in another way? I do 
indulging in some pious dream, the sign of 
which should be the frequent petition of 
) certain religious phrases so-called, sancti- 
|fied by long usage—phrases pleasing 
} enough to the ear but wanting their equiv- 
| alent of factin the actual world. I desire 
| to use the language which you use when 
}are very realto you. I desire that what I 
may say shall be admitted into those rela- 
tions and fortunes where you are accus- 


where | 


| iences for the application of our thought— | 


B. F. BENNETT, 


vented certain later fellowships with them. 
here are evils all along the paths of his- 
tory which proclaim the unbroken contin- 
uity of the race, while there are virtues 


and long-continued gropings toward the 
good, that add their testimony to the 


unity of mankind, and confirm our faith at 
the same time in the long 


ancient educational purpose of the Divine | 


mind. 


God had been saving the world threugh | 
Jesus, | 


the ages that preceded the birth of 
employing such helps, such agencies, such 
Saviors, if you will allow the word, as it 
pleased Him to employ, till the time when 
anew and more potent agency should ap- 
pear. 


All this antecedent process was essential | 


and it would seem that no very shrewd 
mind should be necessary to detect the 
pruvidential and saving character of any 
method, any instrumentality which could 
uplift and help the world. There have 
been Saviors in all generations set to their 
respective tasks rendering their varied 
| service according to the conditions in the 
midst of which they were appointed to 
work. 

The teacher in the primary schools does 
not employ the method of the University 


lecturer, but that primary work is just as | 
other part of the entire | 


necessary as any 
process. The harvest is not gathered with 
its golden wealth till many days and weeks 
after its slender blade and even the blind 
| and (to the ignorant) improphetic groping, 
in the earth. 

But the earth groping, the tender blade, 


speaking of interests and experiences that | the stalk—all are parts of one process. And 


before such simple teachers, found every- 
where in nature, who shall turn away from 
the long history of man and say that these 


|tomed to describe by your words what to Primitive conditions of life, and religion 


you are realities and not phantoms. where 
| your words stand as symbols of real facts 
| rather than deserted forms no longer throb- 
| bing with vital force and meaning. If I 
}could omit the customary language of the 
chureh which retains only too frequently 


jthe damayed phrase, and use the vital/cess of Divine help I beg 


language of vitalexperience so effectually 
as to reverse much of the thinking that is 
indulged concerning the ministry of Jesus 
| to this world, how gladly would [ do it! 
But to my task as wellas I may: I think 
it would vastly improve many a person's es- 
timate of all the relations which the Prophet 
of Nazareth holds with this world if it could 
be remembered that the world into which 
Jesus came was already an old world when 
He arrived, a world in which humanity had 
struggled for ages toward the light, a 
| world which had even then developed many 
;& condition of helpfulness, many institu. 


and redemption are all separate from our 
}ideas of Christian life and religion and re- 
demption? 

No, God saves his children by more in- 
strumentalities than we can number. 

And one feature in this thronging pro- 
you particulariy 
to observe, viz., that the introduction of 
,& higher form of helpfulness does not al- 
|ways involve the speedy retirement or 
abandonment of all the lesser forms and 
ministers by which people are led forward. 
The people of the world do not arrive en- 
masse in a given moment at a uniform 
perfection; and long after one class of 
persons has abandoned a certain means 
}of self-help for a more serviceabie form 
'we fing others still employing the old, per- 
}suaded yet that it is better. Weare not 
all riding in electric cars yet, and some 
| people are still a trifle timid, preferring the 


of } 
Nazareth was born into a vast upward move- | 


guidance of | 
that Infinite love which | 


the | 


this is the faith of a large} 
happily it is a faith | 


the fact of a slow but} 


ancient times / 
measure | 
introduced which | 


continued and | 
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motive power in traveling with which they 
have long been familiar. 

Through these images I wish to remind 
you that people have many forms of self- 
help in common matters, and from tbis 
fact let us step just above and realize that 
in the great concerns of religious and spir- 
itual life God's resources are equally am- 
ple and equally varied. 

Before this vast variety of saving and 
uplifting instrumentalities it will be readily 
how the following lines fall away 
from the truth of Providence. 

“Should my tears forever flow 
Should my zeal no languor know, 
| These for sin could not atone 
Thou must save and thou alone.” 

Set to an old and favorite melody these 
words have been sung till they have be- 
come a part almost of the Christian con- 
sciousness, but in that delightful tune is 
embalmed a religious untruth, and every 
time we sing those words the poorer we 
become in our faith in the Infinite Father. 

This sentiment or beiief which centers 
all the saving agencies in one, or rather a 


seen 


| belief which denies all efficacy to all save 
|one is a very wide departure from the 
;}meaning of human history—a virtual de- 


nial that God has been leading his children 
through the ages past. 

The thought, of course, is the very heart 
of the so-called scheme of redemption. Man- 
kind incurred the displeasure, and lost the 
favor of God through the fall of our first par- 
| ents, and Jesus becomes our Savior by giving 


himself to die for us, and so releasing us 
from the claims of the law. ‘There is in 
the word ‘‘saved” to the common mind, 


the sense of purchase 
so-called evangelical 
found, 


It is usually in the 
mind that this kind 


of thought is though in our own 
denominational literature it has recently 


|; appeared that the death of Jesus was the 
} essential condition upon which God _ par- 
| dons the sinner. It is not common to find 
} among our editors and preachers and pro- 
| fessors such an opinion, but it is found ut 
| rare intervals among us—a waning convic- 
tion. It a common conviction yet 
among Christian people that Jesus is our 
Savior in that he suffered as our substitute, 
and so released us from the claims of God's 
justice, concerning which it seems neces- 
sary only to say that if this idea of substi- 
tution, to release us from the claims of 
God's law had been postponed in its de- 
velopment till the people had obtained a 
better thought of God it never would have 
appeared in ,the history of Christian doc- 
trines. If the people had learned to trust 
God as the Supreme Good, and his laws 
as the expression of his goodness they 
would never have desired to be saved from 
them. 

hey would have known that their only 
salvation was in the embrace of those very 
laws,—laws that needed not to be set aside 
in behalf of human good. [It must be 
| readily seen that the death of Jesus to 
| satisfy God's law could have been accepted 
| only by those who looked upon God as a 
| destroyer, and his law as an 
destruction. In these days people havea 
better conception of God and his laws. 
| They do not ask that they be set aside, and 
} as @ consequence the substituted death of 
| Jesus in the philosophy of human growth 

has no legitimate place. But after we have 

dismissed the idea of purchase—that his 
blood was the ‘‘price of our redemption” 
in what sense do we call him ‘Savior? 
The answer substantially must be: ‘In the 
sense that he is our teacher, our example, 
our guide. He gave the world, in his life 
and death, a vast and most signiticant di- 
rection. 

I am perfectly well aware that it is difti- 
cult, and practically impossible to take up 
and express all that is involved in this an- 
swer of teacher, guide and example. But 
I question whether in concentrating all our 
thought of being saved in this one life—the 
life of Jesus, we are not depriving a thou- 
| Sand and one influences, agencies, persons, 
}events, relationships and experiences of 
| their essential divinities. 

Here let me repeat what I said about not 
wishing to use the language of the church. 
| but the plain language of the people who 
| Know a goodly part of their own earnest 
lives. How have they become what they 
are? What do they love? What has made 
them strong and brave and patient and 
ki.d? What has enlarged their hearts to 
noble generosity and self-sacritice? 
| Look in these lists for the Saviors—what 
will they be? I am not now speaking of 
| men of the church reared to the observances 
of the church and trained in the use of its 
formulas. 

{ am speaking of men and women of the 
world, who love life and have made it rich 
in the strength and love of rugged and 
brave hearts—good fathers and mothers, 
| Sensible in the ways of the world, and on 

whose lips perhaps for many a year the 
| very word ‘‘Savior” may not have trem- 
| bled, but people upon whose lips are habitu- 
ally brave words and tender, encouraging 
| words and helpful, breathed out from hearts 
| as tender as a child’s heart—I ask for these 
; And you must remember that such as thes: 
| constitute a considerable part of every 
community—people not reared to take the 
| name God, Christ, the Savior, readily upou 
| their lips. : 


is 


instrument of 
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PeORCARY 8,100 | BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


But is there no sanctity in their hearts |sent forth to prison and the fagot as ser- 
on thisaccount? And shall we judge them | vants of honesty. So didnot the Teacher 





. as irreligious because of this reticence over | of Nazareth. 

7 certain lists of names? They have a dif- I think if we were to know Him as he 
he ferent list. A Manmay not say God, Christ, lived in Palestine we should find Him the 

3 or Jesus, but he says: *‘My boy,” “my little | least speculative mind in the history of A re D 
ie girl,” “my Wife,” ‘“‘my mother,” ‘‘my | Providence. He would be no mystery ex- Ld 
4 father,” ‘my friend,” ‘‘my sister,” ‘‘my | cept to the selfish aud hard hearted. He is 

4 brother.” least disguised to the noblest people. 


These constitute the sacred names with I ask you to observe that He said: ‘‘I 
4 some people, and with some, I often think jam come that they might have life.” It The rush for our MARKED-DOWN SHOES has 
4 they are as sacred as other names are to} was forothers he thought, aud yet the far exceeded our expectations. We pro- 


. some other people, [have known. I quote | chief ambition of Christian dogmatism has 


from & letter recently received from ayoung | been to shield, to protect, to exalt this pose DURING THIS MONTH to lay oul some 
friend on the eve of his marriage. He name. He was indifferent to it if only eas ® 

writes of a favorite sister who had been his |others might be lifted up into life. He additional lots each day in every depart- 
companion in the home and in the university, | knew that love needed no protection. At 


but who faded from = paths as he was | Bethany or in Pilate’s Hall of Judgment He ment; sO that if any of our patrons did not 
rising te is te Jniversity B3 y > y fe. ay 1 i 
to clye of hers “How happy Guahe swoukd Nive Lis lncend bi thee ee kta succeed in getting fitted the first few davs 


oe vl ; , prwts his life and he had power to take it h 
be now were she here to bless this union of |again. This is always the divine preroga- 

hearts! And who Knows but in the sunlight ltive of Love, requiring only a longer ame they may gel t em ater. 

streaming from the blue sky, in the gentle | element for its method. Jesus laid down We have doubled our force of salesmen, 


breath of air at my window, her pure and | his life at Calvary, but he has been taking 


pone — pene Pee Lampe ¢ to — in | it again through all the centuries by the and hope to be able to supply everybody. 

ore than her earthly love and sympathy? | natural law of divine achievement. j 

| love to think it, for it makes spring to| And now to conclude I urge the We would however, advise our regular 
ossom in the erstwhile desolation of my |thought that the relation of Jesus to the patrons tocome as early in the morning as 


heart. It sanctifies my love.’ | life of this world isa natural relation. The 


hat name which he writes, I know to be | Secret of his grace of life rests in every possible, thus avoiding the rush that 1S sure 
1 sacred name with him as it was and is to human being. Thisis not said, of course, . 
thers who knew her. A thousand parallels | Of the logical, speculative Christ. I speak to come later In the day. 
ght be gathered, and if gathered in a | Of the Man of Nazareth—the Son of Man, ee 
ume how sacred it would be! And [ |i® whom this great human world has divine 
kuow—as who indeed does not—that to | Proprietorship. He did not come into this THAYER M NEIL & HODGKINS 
turn away from all these treasures to find | ye to set aside the constitutional order ; Cc ] 
sanctity in one name only would be a ruth- | of things, or to tear a human being away aad wh fy x 7 
ss casting away of life’s wealth which | from his natural relationships, to pluck 47 TEMPLE PLACE, : 
either heaven orearth requires. I am ‘iook- | him out of his native soil and make hima 
g abroad for my treasures and your treas- | Mystery in some artificial garden of an 
‘es; Lam looking far and near for them, | artificial Lord. It was instead, to estab 
and, | am persuaded, by the combined sanc- | lish human beings more firmly in the very 
t of heaven and earth and the saving | midst of their wide importance, that they 
nistries in all the scenes, the memories, | Might build up their world and not his, and , ; : 
the relations thet inspire love and strength live the largest and completest life possible. pulp and then pressing the mixture | small contribution for a surplus or emer- 
snd tenderness and courage. And if the | He did not seek to destroy the individuality | 1mto a brick a fuel was formed that had gency fund, and the expenses of the com- 
Nazarene Were present or elsewhere, and |Of men. He sought to enlarge it to its | Many advantages over lump coal. This | pany are so economically reduced that the 














Dears haels 


iid hear any one so claiming his divine | legitimate scope. new fuel has been exhaustively tested in| cost of insuring in the Massachusetts Ben- 
birthright in the great world of the Father,| Every man is the centre of his own Austria: on the railroads in Germany, Rus- | efit Association is only one half of the ex- 
[ think he would respond ‘‘Amen.” | world. You are the centre of yours. [of | Sia, Bavaria and France, and has _ been | pense of insuring in the old time com- 


It must be so. We organize our | found to be superior foi engines, it having , panies. This Association in the ten years 
foremost men this generation from the | world and life around our own personal | 4" evaporating capacity of from 10 to 15) of its history has paid over $3,450,000 in 
Christian nations of the earth—men who | consciousness, and so we must live fron | Per cent more than the natural coal. It/|losses. It has a membership of over 21,- 

1y are Sustaining the greatest and most | Our Own personal souls. All else must be has a superiority over Cumberland coal for | 900. It has a Cash Emergency or Surplus 


we were to select one hundred of the | Mine. 


ital interests of the people, and then if | Used to enlarge, perfect and interpret our blacksmith’s use in that it makes a finer Fund of $450,000, and over $70,000,000 of 
we were to ask them what one influence or _ world. weld on account of the prevention of oxi- | insurance ine force. It ' has paid every 
torname had contributed most to the We do not need therefore to ascertain | dation; and for smelting the briquettes are honest claim in full. During the ten years 
aking of them what they are, wtat fact | What others are or what others mean as especially advantageous. For domestic | of its existence this company has constant 


ver had most inspired them, restrained | finalities. We need not struggle for them | Purposes there can be no better fuel. It ly and rapidly increased in business and 
led and fashioned them, do you | 45 & last consideration. We need to find gives a greater heat than coal and it ut- | standing until now its great advantages are 
se that they would auswer uniformly | Out from them as far as possible what we | terly consumes, because of its more porous generally conceded. rhe Boston office is 
sus of Nazareth?” I do not think so. | mean. The life all around us is an instru- condition the sulphurous gas which is in the Albion Building, 1 Beacon St. 
How would their failure so to do diminish | ™ent of our own understanding of our- given off from coal and which is so injuri- 
iry of that great name? Their varied | Selves. It is our world that we must live | 0US to fuel boxes and so prejudicial when 
replies On the other hand would remind us in and all things, all ministries, must enrich breathed in the atmosphere in houses that a 
infinite resources of Almighty God | our world. This principle need not fail us make use of coal. Realizing the enormous ‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grew,” wis 


The Mystic F. E. C. 





r the enriching of his children. even in the instance of Jesus. My greatest value of this new invention, the North- never better exemplified from a business 
Who can tell the answers which these | question is not what he was, bnt what am | Western Land and Coal Company, already standpoint than in the cuseof the F. E. C. 
great souls would return? Who could an-|1? He must interpret me to myself. All| One of the most prosperous organizations Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 


ticipate the replies of such questions now things must interpret me to myself, and in the country, secured the right for using way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
asked of you?) TheLordisrich in resources the more deeply conscious these foreign this invention for the manufacture of coal their great and always unfailing Kidney 
for the building up of his children. voices make me of my highest and deepest | briquettes in all the northwest territory. Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
We are deceived sometimes by the value | self, the more do I understand them. I do| This company owns 35,000 acres of the it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
which we think people attach to sacred | not believe that any man can understand finest coal land at New England City, North in this branch of Rochester's greatness. 
names, and the influence for good which | the Prophet of Nazareth until in the light Dakota, and is paying 10 percent dividends If you want to heara man talk convincingly, 
such names are supposed to exert upon | of that simple divine life the seeker after | 0? its stock. But with this ne-v and valu- earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
them truth has come to understand the divine| @ble right to manufacture fuel, the cost of one who has had kidney complaint about 
a ; a — . import of his own life. Not what His li which will be slight while its value will the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
PP ny pend hea pee Maing eee 9 4 ns is my greatest question, but Bane exceed that of coal, the profits of this And there is nodoubt about it. [.s strength- 
was and is their poorest possession, and should mine be? A nd yet the great stress | Company in the future cannot but be enor- ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get ‘there, 
becomes them with the least grace. I think of the Christian world’s thought has been : | ™ous. [he Boston offices, Rego speci- | sure cnoug h. 
of some men, and I ask: What bas that | “%8t and who was Jesus, rather than what | ™ens of the new fuel may be seen, is at 


) 
a 


; 2? ; 2 is life 22: shi street. The we s8e i Ss care 
name of Jesus accomplished for them? shall we be? I want to read His life, I 4 Washington street The well dressed man is always careful 
Has it made them any more patient of dif- want to study everything indeed, not to -- - - - about bis shoes. A good shoe looks well 
ferences? Has it increased their love of ascertain first of all what thé world and until it is worn out. and the most economi- 
thers? Has it made them more fraterr 1 life around me may mean but to learn| 2*eUrsion to San Francisco and Port- | cal shoe is the good one. Ordinarily a man 

— a ; aternal | Fh. significance of my own existence. If land, Ore. expects to pay something like twelve or 
i kind and encouraging to others? And fourteen dollars fora fine shoe, but the 
. answer comes back with a discouraging I can get some clue to that I can organize re 4 2 BHOe, OUL bne 


the world around into a partial unity at A oenes party will leave Boston on February 11 well known firm of T. E. Moseley & Co. 
least. The philosophy of Jesus directs for the Pacific Coast. Only one change os one be-] are now selling their regular eleven and 
that we shall gather up these broken tween Boston and San Francisco and Portland, twelve dollar Henry Herth’s French Con- 
threads—these severed, or perhaps never Ore. A few more wanted pd make up party. Fare, gress and Button Boots for $7.50. Hereis 
established relationships and so identify Boston to San Francisco, $64; sleeping car fare, | a good bargain. 

ourselves with the struggling life around | *°-50- Bos:on to Serene, Gem, TER eee 
us—the working world, the hoping world, | ° fF #5.50. 

the sorrowing world—the world of need, For full particulars, maps and time-fables, ad- 


* negative. That is the one name by which 
pe y become least helpful, least sympa- 
tic, least patient, and most bitter. 
| think this infirmity befalls by such 
would-be disciples regarding Jesus as a 

re speculative dogma rather than a hu- 
man brother large and vital with the Spirit 
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f God. He has come down to us throug , IG snry Irving i ideri , 
defile of human wre lee et the happy worid, the worshipping world— os ‘ ahah sag f oie t Shakes! ruin tactile’ wae Mise 
partisanship, and it would be the miracle the world that looks forward to the wait- aca ter O an tae Terry at the different cities of or zi id a “y 
f miracles if through all this strife, and !"& fortunes which the Infinite Beneficence cineca ing a e sur im or Tt 6 tchhex 5 ts eS aoe 3] 
mad deciding of men he had remained in has prepared for all, as in the growth of | ’ : ) - y tl pee 4 ‘ith ‘fir ; ae f : ah “ce Eat 
tvink apprehensions of the people, the life they may appreciate and so receive. | Peaks’ is the purest and best Soap ever made. ey “ ere + td n oe pe Peg e eons 
> same divine man whom the common people comeammee PGR I ES a imei eer Te ea 
b heard gladly. I love to think of him as the ; The Massachusetts BemeMt Association, | 5"! 
an of Nazareth, a friend at Bethany—a One of the Most emir <p Discoveries of The time has passed when any intelligent 
creat soul everywhere strengthening what- the 10th Century. man could feel disposed to question the| 
ever is good. For 4 little time he taught The definition of a benefactor has been| propriety of life insurance. It has indeed LOVELY Wo MAN y 
eople to love God and each other—the given as a man who made two blades of | come to be esteemed one of man’s most im- W GAN YOU TOLERATE Freckles, Pim 
blest teachings this world or any other corn grown where one grew before. Even | perative duties to insure his life for the HOW GAN Y' Skin, Moth. Wetakion Bed Mose 
anever have. He rises in that to his more of a benefactor to the race is a man | benefit of those dependent upon him. Life or ax other form of factal ‘diafigurements when, 


by using Dr. Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion 
afers, you can possess a beautiful form, brilliant 
8, and lovely complexion, Perfeculy harmless 


‘vauscendant mood. For above all resur- who takes that which is utterly worthless, | insurance is one of the greatest blessings 
*ctions and ascensions, above all miracles or even worse than worthless, and puts it | of modern civilization, as it lifts all worry ey 
sthe love of God and man--above all else, to valuable use. This is exactly what | from the minds of men whose income does! [#54 "nly, ae a ae 
this includes all else. When this shall Joseph Wiesner an Austrian inventor has| not permit them to accumulate property| \#uiton fg. Co., 15 Cortlandt mt., N.Y. 
© appreciated the world will need no done. He has invented a way of utilizing | against the time of death or prolonged | 
greater glory. The world, everything cyal dust as fuel. This isa problem that | sickness. The rich as well as the poor owe | ——— = 
».0oms out in its most enduring power in many skilled minds have long sought to | it to their families to insure their lives, for 
“'s, Tor the simple and vast reason that golye, and it is estimated that the coal|no man knows at what time reverses may | 
—_ heart of love has for its constituency companies of this country and of Europe|come; and the millionaire of to-day may | 
ee universe. have expended over ahalf miliion dollars | die poor next year. Experience and con- | 
If the early church had appreciated this in trying to discover some method by | stant improvement have brought life in-| AGENTS WANTED 
‘Upremacy the fortunes of that name had which the vast accumulations of coal dust | surance to the perfection of ascience. Its| To obtain Subscribers to the BOSTON COM- 
Seen far different. What wretched substi- that have hitherto been worse than wasted | best form is undoubtedly what is known as | MONWEALTH. Address or call at 
‘utes have been proposed and enforced, for could be utilized successfully. Finally, | ‘‘Natural Premium Insurance” of which the | 25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
‘at supreme excellence! Rigid creeds and after years of experiment this Austrian | Massachusetts Benefit Association is the 
““entless forms, theories which engender scientist discovered that by mixing coal | best example. This company requires only COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE W4aTER ELOOM. 





A child looked up in the summer sky, 

Where a soft, bright shower had just passed by; 
Eastward the dusk rain-curtain hung, 

And swiftly across it the rainbow sprung 





“Papa! papa! what is it?” she cried, 
As ehe gazed with her blue eyes opened wide, 
At the wonderful arch that bridged the heaven, 
Vividly glowing with colors seven. 


“Why, that is the rainbow darling child,” 
And the father down on his baby smiled, 
“What makes it papa’”’—"The sun, my dear, 
That shines on the water-dirops 80 clear.” 





Here was a beautiful mystery! | 


No more questions to ask had she, | 
But she thought the gardens loveliest flowers } 
Had floated upward and canght in the showers. 


A great, wide wondrous, splendid wreath, 
It seemed to the little girl beneath ; 

How did it grow so fast up there, 

And suddenly blossom high in the air? 


She could not take her eyes from the sight; 
“Oh, look!” she cried in her deep delight, 
As she watched the glory spanning the gloom, 
“Oh, look at the beautiful water-bloom!" 

By Cella Thaxter 


LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Begin with your own possessions, girls. 
Reform your upper bureau drawer; relieve 
your closet pegs of their accumulation of 
garments out of use a month or two ago. 
Institute a clear and careful order to the} 
midst of which you can daily move and 
learn to keep it so that it will be a part of 
your toilet to diess your room and its ar- 
rangements while you dress yourself, 
leaving the draperies you take off as lightly 
and artistically hnng or as delicately folded 
and placed as the skiits you loop carefully 
to wear or the ribbon and lace you put 
with soft neatness about your throat. Cher- 
ish your instincts of taste and fitness in 
every thing you have about you. This will 
not make you ‘‘fussy,” it is the other 
thing that does that—the not knowing, 
except by fidgety experiment, what is har- 
mony and the intangible grace of relation. 

Take upon yourself gradually—for the 
sake of getting them in hand in like man- 
ner, if for no other need—all the cares! 
that belong to your own small territory of 
home. Have your little wash cloths and 
sponges for bits of cleaning, your furni-| 
ture brush and leather duster, and your | 
lights\it le broom, and your whisk and pan; 
your bottle of sweet oil and spirits of tur- 
pentine, and piece of flannel to preserve the | 
polish or restore the gloss where dark 
wood grows dim or gets spotted. Find 
out by your surely growing sense of thor- 
oughness and niceness the best and readi- 
est ways of keeping all fresh about you. 
Invent your own processes; they will 
come to you. When you can make your- 
self wholly mistress of what you 
learn and do in your own apartment, so 
that it is easier and more natural for you 
to do it than to let it alone, then you have 
learned to keep a whole house, so far as 
its cleanly order is concerned.—Exchange. 


TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 

The doll is thousands of years old; it 
has been found inside the graves of little 
Roman children, and will be found again 
by the archeologists of a future date 


among the remains of our own culture. 
The children of Pompeii and Herculaneum 











trundled hoop just as you and I did; and) 


who knows whether the rocking horse on 
which we rode in our young days is nota 
lineal descendant of that provd charger 
into those wooden flanks the children of 
Francis L’s time dug their spurs. 

The drum is also indestructible, and, 
setting time at naught across the centu- 
ries, it beats the Christmastide and New 
Year summons that bids the tin soldier 
prepare himself for war, and shall contin- 
ue to beat as long as there exist boy arms 
to wield the drumsticks, and grown-up 
people’s ears to be deafened by the sound 
thereof. The tin soldier views the future 
with calm; he will not lay down his arms 
until the day of general disarmament, and 
there is as yet, no prospect of a universcl 
peace. 

The toy sword also stands its ground; it 
is the nursery symbol of the ineradicable 
vice of our race—the lust for battle. 
lequins, fool’s cap-crowned and _ bell-ring- 
ing, are also likely to endure; they are 


sure to be found among the members of | 


toy world as long as they are fools to be 
found among the inhabitants of our own. 
Gold-laced knights, their swords at their 
sides, curly-locked and satin-shod prin- 


cesses, stalwart musketeers, mustached and | 


top-booted, are all types which still hold 
theirown. The Chivese dollis young as 
yet, but she hasa brilliant future before 
her. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Fame usually comes to those who are 
vhinking about something else,—very rare- 
ly to those who say to themselves, ‘Go to, 
now, let us be a celebrated individual !"— 
O. W. Holmes. 
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Bahylonian Women.—Much has been 

said about the high estimation in which | 
woman was held among the Babylonians, | 
and some writers have even gone so far as | 
to found some ethnological deductions on | 
this fact. The numerous data given in the | 
private tablets seem, however, to prove | 
that the rights and privileges of women 

among the Babylonians have been greatly 
They never had equal foot- | 
ing with men, as in our modern society. 

They could certainly trade and bold prop- 

erty; but never does a woman appear as 

witness in any contract. This in itself is | 
sufficient to show that women never had | 
any social standing in Babylon. Indeed, 
the provisions made for them by their 
husbands are only precautions to secure 
them against abuses to which their infer- 
ior position exposed them, and even this 


|seems only to have been done when the 


family of the woman was rich enough to | 
provide her with adowry. The object of | 
these provisions is clearly sbown by a 
tablet in which the husband says that his 
son is to provide food and clothing for his 
mother, and to take care of her as a loving 
son, under penalty of disinheritance. This 
delicate point was left to the judgment of 
the mother, who, if she thought her son 
undutiful, was empowered to have him 
disinherited. The practice of settling 
property on women seems to have been 
pretty general, and explains the fact that 
in many contracts it is stated that they | 
were drawn up ‘‘in the house of the woman 
so-and-so,” the woman being, as a rule, the 
wife or mother of one of the contracting 
parties. Similar provision was sometimes 
made for unmarried women by their broth- 
ers. This is shown in the will of a Baby- 
leaves to his sister the usu- 
fruct of a seed shop, which she, no doubt, 
had kept for him in his lifetime. The way 
in which a woman was treated depended 
very much on her rank. For instance, if 
a man had married a woman of fortune 
and wanted to repudiate her on the ground 
of infidelity, he had to return her dowry ; 
but this was not soif he had takena wife 
from the lower class. In a contract of 
marriage between a rich Babylonian and a | 
woman of the poorer class, it is stipulated 
that if she is unfaithful she must perish 
by the sword. The Babylonian custon to) 
vest landed property in women originated, 
no doubt, among the higher class, to pro- 
tect widows against spoliation by their | 
brothers-in law and other relatives. It was 
very likely adopted by the trading class to | 
protect their property in case of commer- 
cial failure, as we see it practised in our 
own times. The Babylonians borrowed 
money not only on their property, but often 
also on their children, and even on them- 
selves; and it was fur from rare for a man 
to lose his liberty on account of inability 
to pay his debts.—[Contemporary Review. 


| When Remus jumped over his brother's 
| little wall how were his sprains cured with- 
Salvation Oil. 


A middle-aged colored man boarded a 
horse car in Brooklyn the other evening, 
and when the conductor came around for 
|his fare didn’t bother about his pockets 
| but simply put his hand to one Of his 
| capacious ears and drew forth a nickel. 
| The conduetor and passengers were as- 
| tonished at the manwuvre, and the con- 
| ductor asked; ‘‘Why do you carry your 
| money there, Captain?” ‘Cause it’s handy, 
| sir,” replied the son of Ham, and the | 
passengers all laughed at the new wrinkle | 
in money pouches. It was observed that 
| he also carried a nickel in the other ear. 


Mrs, Clara Hoffman of St. Louis, Mo., 

| State president of the Woman’s Christian 

| Temperance Union, has been investigating | 

| the State penitentiary at Jeiferson City, and | 

| tells a somewhat startling story as to the 

| result of her inquiries. She alleges that 

| white and black women are huddled togeth- 

| er like cattle, and that the profanity of 
some of the female prisoners 

| awful to hear. Shealso alleges that wo- 

| men are whipped for violation of the rules, 


| ings at the institution. 
CATARRE, 


| 


Catarrhal Dea 


| Home Treatment. 

| Sufferers are not generally aware that 
| these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
| however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
| the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an Ointraent; both have been discarded by 
| reputable physicians as injurious. A pam- 
| phiet explaining this new treatment is sent 

free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West 
King Street, Toronto, Canada.—[Christian 
Advocate. 
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Suffererrs from Catarrhal troubles shou 
, Specailly do the above. 
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LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Bo st 


BOWDOIN 8S. PARKER, 


COUNSELLOR - AT - LAW, 


19 Milk St., Boston. 
Specialties—Patents and Commercial Law. 


GEO. R. TABER & CO., 


LAW AND COLLECTION OFFICE, 


No 31 Milk Street, Room 10, 
Bowdoin Building, BOSTON. 


Past due accounts collected In all parts of the 
United States and British Provinces, through relia- 
ble eel my No commissions charged unless 
settiementis made. Best references furnished. 
Send for circular. Notary Public’s Office. 


MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 





Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
ment of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debdil- 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiiments, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Massage. 

OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to l and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
noons. 


Ross N EK ¥ , 
Gas Saver and Purifier. 





Guaranteed to prevent a:l smoking cof gas. A 


perfect regulator for coal, water orggasoline gas. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING CO., 


38 and 40 Eastern Av. Boston, Mass. 


— STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anywhere in 
Boston. 





ONE COW’S MILK 


INVALIDS -_AND - CHILDREN 


ADDRESS 


A. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine St.. - Jamaica Plain 


Wealth? 
lf so remember that Androsis is the true guidn 
to hoth, as by this fuming method the humae 


system is permeated with elements of purity 
which make disease of any form  inadmis- 
sable. For family use it is the greatest success in 


medical invention. 
of domestic outfits, Ladies and Gentlemen of in- 
tregrity may secure a profession worthy of their 
best efforts at home. 
vie evidence with terms to agents, free. 
CONANT, Skowhegan, Me 


DR. 8. P. 


Strider 


» eT GEM 
NOT A DRUG : 
1628 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 
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| Uquified, in cylinders of various capacities 
| should be administered the same as Nitrous © 


Past Due Accounts. 


\for the “Boston Vegetable 


Are You In Seareh of Health or | 


In public practice and sales | 
A 16 page book of indisputa- ; 
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CTRADE MARK.) a poe 

A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for ct “§ hee 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an 7 ne 

| wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, Apri g re 

| 1883, and since administered by him and others jp 7 dou 

over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded fro b hay 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impan. 07 —, 


ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this 
giving property, and tends to poses convulsions 
and suffocation, coy oe and sometimes deat 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, a 
those having heart disease and lung complain 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates 1 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profe: 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
neryous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, de: 
ists and private families supplied with this 


ide, but it does not produce headache and nau 
28 that sometimes does. I am prepared to adn 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are 
ble in health and are not able to call at my offi 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being mar 
tured by pe ele 7 ange versons, and palme 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “fo, 
ton Vegetable Vapor.”” The trade and public g 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly i 
Vapor,” which | 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invit« 
call ad test the merits of this new Vegetabi 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 
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j eakness of Body and Mind, Effects the la 
. or Exoesses in Old or Young, "he 
te Restored. How to enlarge and The s 
WKAK, UNDEVELOPED ORGANS & PANTS OF RODY. of tl 
Absolutely unfailing HOME TREATMENT—Benefits in a day, 
Ben testify from 560 States and Fereign Countries. Write them, cover 
j Descriptive Book, explanation and proofs malied (sealed) free, tand 
| Address ERIE ICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. ale 
| couns 
| Abov 
1,050,800 oe 
5 . . icate 
ovall 
high 
site 
j , ] ’ pantie 
| tOunSs 
| L. F. CROSBY, Broker, DACKe 
i ro 
|Reom 1, 265 Washington St., Boston 1th | 
} Opp. Water St. * tral 
a ne ed 
| N. B.—Any order sentto this agency wi i. ob . 
| ceive the same care and promptness as at the | ihe ie 
office in New Orleans. poe auc 
— . - ae doors | 
eee centre 
S 4 EV &é K Y : ra 
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| FLOR fare th 
. Pyare thr 
- x one a 
534 TREMONT ST.PC.. 
BOSTON and we 
¥ m trusive 
Has constantly on haud a large and choice Sthe fitt 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parti Ie + 
Weddings, Funerals, ete. Decorations of al! ki: slouch 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Order onize t 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fi ception 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oj any oth but the 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday % ne 
sunday will receive prompt attention. Open ¢ speculia 
| enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P.M > Wome 
. . “To 
AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cate BY ork re 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing Bog py, 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies what a 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts leber | 
| NVENTORIES, Sx hedules, Genealogies e 
J . 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors Slee . 
| OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statement: erful r 
| Trade Announcements, Dance Order on 7, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cari: BMhis wit, 
| Invitations, Etc., engraved or printe Dot worr 
| PN the highest style of the art, with th fe 
finest stock, inks, and materials. J 4 This 
EVER will regret having your Printin’ ByNever | 
| done—neatly, promptly.correctly —! Bigwas so | 
| mand re] 
Gt. E, CROSBY & C0., Bostol, number 
No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. Vorld, 
ee” Take Elevator to Room \4 ew Yi 
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' DAUCHTERS! % pad 
| tom 85 
We will send you free for four months a copy of " 86 
Farm-Pou.try, the best poultry paper, if you send Us porter 
ten names of persons whom you know keep po yy. Go 
also 3 cents in stamps for one pack of Sheridan’ : 
; Condition Powder, to make hens lay Write names B4,000 ¢ 
| States and P. O. plainly. Do not send two name* 0 $5.00 
| from the same family. If you only want the pape! WVU 
send ten names for two months. Sainple copy 5cen hod a fi) 
All post-paid. L S. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass nake fr 
Oates, 


Make HENS 2% 


Sh N 
ERIDA 
POWDER 


' concentrated. Dose small. In quantity cos 
a4 one-tenth cent a day per hen. Prevents 4 
cures all diseases. 


a. 


If you can’t get it, we send by ~ 






One k. 2c. Five $i. 21-4/)b. can 2 Also, Cc 

cans Express paid. Testimonials free. Send stamps °" d Nery 
cash. $oracre’ Poult Guide (price 25c.) free with 3° REET 
ordersor more. 1. 8. JOHNSON & ©O., Boston, Mass teeta, 
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The Effect of Aga on Intellect. 


There is hardly any intellectual power of 
the pe ‘rfect survival of which in old age} 
there is better evidence than the poetic. | 
Goethe wrote one of his most beautiful | 
poems when he was in his seventy-fifth | 
ye ar. Victor Hugo some of his finest when 
he was far beyond seventy, and Milton his 
great epic when he was nearly sixty. No 
doubt the greater number of great poets | 
have died before the last stage of life, like | 
the greater number of other great men, so | 
that we have nothing like the same means | 
of judging exactly what the effect of old 
age is on the intellect of the exceptionally 


gifted, that we have for judging what it | 
is onthe average mind. But so far as we | 


have the mean’ of judging, though it may 
be certainly said that old age slackens the 
rate in which men live every way, physical 
and mental, there is no kind of reason to 
suppose that it slackens their mental pow- 
ers so much as it slackens their physical | 
powers. Tennyson has certainly produced 
very little that is more perfect than the | 
poem on his own death, written, we believe 

but a month or two ago, and the exquisite 

poem on Demeter and Persephone, which 

ertainly cannot have been written long. 

ind Browning’s intellectual energy could 

hardly be better attested than by the gen- | 
eral vigor of the volume published just be- | 
fore his own death.—([ Spectator. 


Che cosiest, most luxurious and most ar- 
tistic sanctum in New York is that of Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, in the Judge building, at 
Fifth avenue ‘and Sixteenth street. It is in 
the corner of the building onthe third 
joor, with one window looking out on the 
,yvenue and another on the street. There 
are Madras curtains at the windows, and 
the lambrequins are of hand-painted velvet. 
The steam radiator is set in the embrasure | 
of the front window. A warm-tinted 
cover conceals it and transforms it into a 
stand for a growing plant. A high wains- 
coting of red velvet runs around the room. 
(bove this the walls and ceiling are cover- 
ed with grayish Japanese silk having a del- 
icate tracery of vines. In the corner diag- 


© ovally opposite the entrance door there is a 


high mantel surmounted by a large plate | 


uirror. Mrs. Leslie’s desk is in the oppo- | 
site front corner. The furniture is of 
antique oak, richly carved, and includes a 
plounge,a centre table and several high- 


sacked chairs. The latter are upholstered 
harmonizing in hue and effect 
with the carpet. Straight across from the 
eutrance door is another door leading to 
the editorial department. The space be- 
tween the two doors is filled by a handsome | 
book-case. The elegant screen at the en- | 
trance door is of stamped leather. Both | 
From the 
hangs a Japanese 


goods 


of the 
of 


ceiling 
very elaborate make, which in | 
eagle with | 
@ spread wings. Abovethe mirror a white | } 
"dove is poised. Conspicuous on the walls | 
are three portraits of the late Frank Leslie, 
one a bronze medallion. The pictures | 


» lantern 


oo 5 .m are choice etchings, engravings 
and water colors. 


Perfect taste and unob- | 
wtrusive richness are the characteristics of | 
'the fitting and adornment. There is jnst a | 
» touch of the practical everywhere to antag- 
onize the impression that you arein a re- | 
ception room instead of a business office, | 
but the harmony remains undisturbed and | 
»peculiarly pleasing to the artistic sense.— | 


> Woman's icnomal 


{ 





| 
‘To be successful in the ministry in New | 
York requires somewhat of the grace of 
BiGod, but also a little spice of the devil,” is 
what a distinguished rector once told Rev. 
Newton. 


| One man called ‘‘The Angelus,” the won- 
Merful painting by Millias, now on exhibi- 
onin New York, ‘‘The Anglers,” while 
is wife acutely ‘‘sposed they were diggers | 
‘f worms for bait.” 


This is the golden age of journalism. 
ever in the history of newspaper making | 
vas so much money paid to editors, writers | 

mand reporters as now. There are a large | 
i poo r of high-salaried men on the Herald, 
»Yorid, Times, Sun, and the other leading | 
y York papers. Boston, Chicago, St. 
San Francisco, Washington and | 
liladelphia newspapers pay their writers | 
hd editors well. One man on the New | 
tk World is paid $15,000 a year. Three | 
re paid $10,000 each. A half dozen get | 
Tom $5,000 to $7,000 and any number of | 
‘porters make from $2,500 to $5,000 year- | 
‘- Good managing editors are paid from | 
4,000 to $7,000; city editors from $2,000 
© $5,000; special writers about the same, | 
hod a first-class reporter in New York can 
wake frem $2,000 to 5,000 yearly.—Foster | 
oates, of the New York Mail and Express | 
| 


RS, DR, S, M. WAYCOTT. 


Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidne 
~€rvous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYLSTO 
. 7 between Tremontyand Washington 

ston. 
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WARRANTED A SURE CURE! 


#100 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TOTTLH’S FLIXIR 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


OR colic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe boila, 
—when first started,—black water, ‘callous of all kinds. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. While we do not 
warrant a cure in all cases of spavins, ringbones, cockle toints, or 
spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a complete 
cure. 
The Family Elixir is especially aay oe for Rheumatism, 
Cholera Morbus and Diarrhoea. Send for circular. 











INVALUABLE FOR 


ALL PAINS AND INFLAMMATIONS. 
Sore Throat, Diphtheria. 


Use the Extract prom 
dangerous. Relief assured. 


Sores, Sprains, Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing, and Healing. 


P i's Ext t is sur- 
Catarrh. paseed for Catarrh Cola in the 
Head, &c. (See page 11, in Book of Di- 

rections wrapped around each bottle.) 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 
No other preparation has cured more 


cases of these distressing complaints than 
Pond’s Extract. Try it! 


H h Bleeding from the 

emorr ages. Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 
trolled and stopped. 


tly. Delay is 





S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Boston 
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BOSTON 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and ‘Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes male to measure. 
List for Leather Work: Tapping Men's Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c,. ; Heeling, 20c. Tap- 

Pi | Pond's Extract is undoubtedly ping Women’s heote, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 

l 9S the best remedy known for Piles. ‘apping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


euse of Pond’s Extract Ointment GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


in connection with the Extract is highly 
recommended. (See p. 15, Book of Direc- 

FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 


tions wrapped around each bottle.) 
In Bottles only. Prices, 50¢., $1, $1.75. 

not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricer. 







Price 
Tap- 





Note our name on every wrapper and label. 
Proparse uly by POND’S EXTRACT C€0., 
YORK AND LONDON, 


ao ' : | Fimishing School. pea a 
E SHORTHAND 


Publication Agency. 
CASES 
pa it USE 


Note Books, Headquarters. 
POND’S 


and Typewriter work executed 
with Despatch. 
ET eee | 
OINTMENT. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented. Send for circular. 
BY MAIL FOR 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


‘8S. G. GREENWOOD, 61 Court Street, BOSTON 
POND'S EXTRACT CO,, 76 5th Ave, New York. 
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‘INDIES, w9{cEGEAM, 
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Sou can certainly ~. 
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oughing — tien 
rene” 


With 10 parts mo= \ ND 
tats LIN estP'\a\0. 


lasses or honey To 
—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


one frarf o 
Positively Cures Diphthost Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, ralgiay 


weNT 

















Congh, Whooping 
Toothache, ache. 


. 
, 
Perry Davis 
Cough, Catarrh, nee uenza, Cholera Moreen, Diarrhea, Rhe sme, Neuralgi 


© 
us Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or 


K ill ‘\ a AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It Is marvelous. how many different complaints it will Lure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte 
Takes + Tea ‘re 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like ic. Relieving Gil manner of Cramps, Chilis. , 


Lameness of Muscles or Burt oints and Strains. 
ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
RY it— —<_ 
Mal § Ce Sas 


All who buy or orde oF dire ° t frum any and nd poquess 1% bye | & certificate that the mney shall be 
funded i »t abundantly satisfiec ce 3S cts 0 xpress pre oO an 
refunded not abundantly sa 1e-Valoable > ea, } Co., iposene’ tlaen 
fore Throa t, Dihhthe: 
Rheumatism, 9 ab ia 


00. 
of the United States, or Canada. pamphlet sent free. ts Jon SON 
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FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
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CRAWFORD SHOES 


MONE Breaking In. 


| CRAWFOR 15 Westminster St.,Providence, 
| _ SHOE 


R. I. 
247 Main St., 
808 Chapel St., 


611 Washington St., Boston. 
Under United States Hotel, * 
45 Green St., Boston. 

38 Park 8q., Boston. 


= 6 amma: 
MRS. MARION WALKER 


wish to empioy a few ladies onsalary, to rot 
po of my business at their homes. Entirely 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 
| 837 Broadway,cor. 13th S&t,,N.Y 
53 Centra) St., Lowell, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Ct. 


pack ectionable; light; very fascinating and 2164 Washington St., Roxbury.| 189 Fulton St -Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
althful ; no talking required ; permanent po- _ STORES 56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,| 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. | 494 Main &t., Springfield, Mase 
ee weate $10 per week Good Bosto nf 215 7 maltimore St., Baltimore, aie ° 
| pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, . Fitteburg ap and elsewhere. Address BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO os ea a MAKERS 
with stamp MK RION WALKER, "y 3 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
= ma ae | OfficeY and Supply Store 611 Washington Street, Boston.] 
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COAL FROM DEBRIS, 


. Briquettes Made from Slack 
Screenings of Mines. 


A Fuel That Is Likely to Kepiace Lump 
Coal for All Purposes—The Right to 
Make it by the North. 
western Land and Coal Company 


Captared 


An Interesting Experiment. 

Ab interesting experiment was made at the 
office of Dole Bros., bop merchants, at No 
101 Commercial street, a fow days ago, wit! 
a new form of fuel, which Is destined to out 
rank the commercial lump voal pow generally 
in use in this couvtry as a heat-producing com- 
modity, and transform tuto inealculable value 
an immense amount ol refuse in anthracite 
and bituminous mining districts that has 
hitherto been deemed without worth. ‘Ihe 
material is known as coal biiqueties, and 
is produced fromcoal dust and a cheinical 
compound that euters inte the inauulacture 


of wood pulp, Each briquette weichs about 


& pound and 2x4 inches in size lu the 
presence of a number of fuel experts, inciud 
ing FW. BH. Odiorne, Boston's oldest coal 


dealer, and the Dole brothers, the anthracite 
dust and chemicals were compressed by 
very simple machinery into gooa shaped, 
well proportioned bricks, cast into a stove 
and ignited. They were aflame in an instant, 
and burned lighily and freely. Their porous 
quality made the combustlon perfect, and 
there was no throwlug off of the sulplurous 
wcid which is usually released from coal ana 
is 80 destructive tofuel boxes and deleterious 
to the health of those who are compelled to 
breathe alr permeated = with it. This 
was accounted for by the fact 
that the liguid with which the 
coal dust is mixed combines with the sulplur 
and renders it thoroughly combustible. When 
the fame haa finally expirea itt was found 
that the briquettes haa been entirely re 
duced to fine ashes, leaving no clinkers and 
scarcely any waste. The genticmen who 
viewed (he trial were enthusiastic over the 
results, and did not nesitate to say that che 
new fuel gave every promise of eventually 

Supplanting Lump or Hard Ceal 
for all heating and power producing pur- 
poses. 

The experiment was conducted in a very 
thorough manner, and was entirely satis- 
factory to the Northwestern Land & Coal 
Company, in which the right to manufacture 
the briquettes in the Northwest is vested 
The compound isthe invention of an Aus 
trian, ana is the result of a series of experi 
ments extending over several decades. 

It is estimated that manufacturers, mine 
owners and railroad magnates in Europe and 
America have spent not less than $500,000 
in altempting to selve the problem of con 
verting the enormous debris of coal mines, 
mountains of which may be seen at the en- 
trances to the Newcastle and Pennsylvania 
deposits, intu a practicable fuel. Rosin oll, 
petroleum, sawiiust, clay, clue, pitch and tar 
have been combined with slack sereeuings, 
but the product has never been entirely satis 
factory. Pitch and tar gave the best resulis, 
and blocks of the muterial so compounded 
are exteusively used in Pennsylvania, but the 
process of manufacture involves such a mass 
of detail ana peculiar intricacies, and the 
black smoke resulting from the burning of 
the pitch Is pronounced so detrimental to 
health, that the success was far from encour 
aging. 

The honor of introducing the new bri 
guettes in this country helongs to Heinrich 
Conreld, the Well Known New York theatre 
manager. He is an Austrian, and during one 
of his visits to his native land his attention 
was called to the peculiar nature of a fuel 
very generally used on the railway locomo- 
lives and by mauufacturing concerus. A 
littie investigation convinced vim that it wae 


Just the Thing for This Country. 
He discovered that It nad been subjected to 
the most severe and critical tests by the Im- 
perial railway of Austria, and nad proven so 
satisfactory as to replace furnace ceal on that 
line altogether. This led to its adoption on 
Prussian railroads, and for various purposes 
in Russia, Bavaria, Franee and Bel- 


glum. Mr. OConreid lost no time in 
eptanaing the formula and securing 
all the ta to manufacture the briquettes 


in the United States. A few months ago he 
organized the American Ooal Briquette Com- 
pany of New York, and % was from his cor- 
poration that Mr. William N. Titus, presideat 
of the Northwestern Land & Coal Company, 
who never overlooas an opportunity to aed to 
tne already valuable possessions of his organ- 
ization. obtained all richts, title and mterest 
im the mt for the Northwest. The ia- 
mense tract of land—35,000 acres—owned b 
this corporation, is Wickly underlaid with 
lienite coal veins, varying from five to thirty 
feet in thiekness. By the use of this process 
this lignite may be converted into fuel su 

rior in Many respects to anthracite coal. 
When it is considered that all 
through southern, central and a large 
part ot Northern Dakota no fuel whatever is 

rod , and that anthracite coal costs the 
inhabitants from $14 to §16 per ton and 
wood from $5 to $7 per cord, the importance 
of President Titus’ shrewd investmentfor the 
benefit of his sey y may be readily realized. 
In place of the 10 per cent. yearly dividends 
now Gdeciared, he expects to make the stock 
the most valuable of its kind in the marke: in 
this couutry. 

At the office of the corporation ip the buila- 
img at No. 244 Washington street, yesterday 

rnoon, Prof. Binns, the company’s chem- 

ist, was found founding and criticdlly exam- 
ing one of the briquettes. He regards the 
new ruel as one of the 


Greatest Scientific Disceveries ef the 
Era, 
and finds unending echjoyment in expatuating 
aan its banefits lo mankina generally 


} 
| 





One Hundred Millions 


} 


.A HOPKINS, Ganeral Agen, 


snere,” b@ Said, as ne pmeed one o1 we 
oriquettes in the reporter’s hand, “is a sen of 
coal that will orive its parent out of the 
market when its merits are generally known. 
It is aimost as bard @s natural coa 
and, being Slightly porous, admits 
consumption of the oxygen during the pro 
cess of combustion, Wiieh ts reudered com- 
plete, therefore causing less waste than by 
ihe use ot coal. The briquette manufactured 
under this process bas also a tendency to 
consume 4 large am. gat of sulphur which is 
thrown off in the natural coal, thereby 
producing a proportionately greater amount 


of heat. From #& large pumber of 
scleptiti« tests, made by some of the 

ost prominent ehemists both here anda 
abroad, ii has been demonstrated to be an 


excellent arucle for blacksmiths and other 
rou Workers, a.d superior to anything now 
used, bringing up @ betfer temper in the 
course of weiding than heretofore ti the use of 
any other fuel Ihe briquette is superior to 
natural coal, a3 it has no deteriorating effect 
upon the iron in destroying the bars or sides 
of boller luruaces, etc, 
“The Economy tn the Use of 
quettes 
in place of coal consists also in the fact that 
under equal conditions with coal, the heat 
produced and water evaporating capacity of 
the ceal briquette is as 14 for coal is to 16 
for coal briquette; in other words, it will 
evaporate 16 per cent. more water than 
with the use of natural coal. 
superiority for the brick can be shown 
over Cumberland coal for blacksmuith’s 
use, in that it makes a finer weld ov account 
of ts prevention of oxidation, and tor smelt 
ing the briquettes are especially ada 
vantageous. As used in reverbatory 
furnaces for the calcining of any of the 
soda or their compounas, !t 18 superior to 
any coal, asthe mixture consumes all of the 
free sulphur, and thereby prevents absorp 
tion. For domestic use the briquettes are 
equal in every respect to coal, and in many 
points much superior. For sanitary purposes 
they are vot ouly much superior, but in time 
wiif become, in aeneral use, an absolute 
necessity 
rhe very fact that the process takes upa 
very large proportion of the sulphur, aud, 
turuing it into a heat-producing article of 
fuel, makes it judispeusabie asa life-preserv- 
ing and health-uviving product Lhe deleteri- 
ous effect of cou] was ou the numan svstem ts 
too well known to necessitate any explana- 
tion bere, in fact, the briquettes used w open 
grates, stoves, In parlors, bedrooms, etc., at 
double the price of common coal, would 
in health. to say nothing of the pleas 
ure of breathing a pure ai mosphere, command 
twice the price of any other fuel In the mar- 
ket. The question of counteracting twme 
effects of carbon was has been a source of 
much trouble and experiment to scientists 
for ages, and in this we claim 4 pos 
tive superiority over any other tuel known 
For ratliroads, steamships, manufacturers, 
for household use, the time will not 
be far distaut before we shall have to resort 
to pulverizing coal for the manufacture of 
briquettes, the demane will be such that not 
half the arnount of cox) dust will be obtain 
able for housebold use, making the 
Price of Hriquettes Double That of 
@aat. 
Muek sickness, such as lung and 
troubles, is directly traceable to coal gas 
thrown off by stoves, grates, etc.. in the pro- 
cess of combustion of ordinary coal.” 
In addition to the coal briquettes Mr. Titus 


Bri. 


throat 


bas on exhibition at bis office a specimen of 
the gypsum which is found ta reat quanti 
ties on the lauds of the Northwestern Com 


pany. It makes a superior 
brick, and has already 
attracting the atrention 
urers to the territory From the 
clay and sand 0} the company's iand jis also 
made a building brick that compares favora 
bly wich the famous Philadelphia brick, and 
is entirely free from silica ihe variety of 
products on these lanus is almost unlimited, 
and investors, recognizing their value and 
diversity, are rupidiy taking up the stock. 
The reaqular semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
eent. has been declared, and is paya! le at the 
effice of the International Lrust Company 
Feb. 15. 


guality of fire 
been Wwe means of 
of brick  manufact- 
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CONGRESS SQUARE. 
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DEVOTED TO LITERARY 


1890 


and Othorwise. 


salist Church, 
| Literary News and Gossip. 


THE 


Favorite Boston Weekly Newspaper. 


AND HOME INTERESTS. 


Among the special claimsto attention offered by the Commonwealth for 


are: 


Timely Editorial Articles of Broad and Genera! Concern. 
The Observer's (Mrs. Georgia A. Peck’s) Observations upon Matters Wise 


Dramatic and Art Criticism by Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, (“Dorothy Lundt’ 
Weekly Sermon by Rev. Dr. E. L. Rexford of the Roxbury First Univer- 


New York Letter by Hillary Bell. 


Choice Short Stories or Se 
Social Studies by R 


rials. 
ev. William G. Babcock. 


The Latest Fashions and Household Helps. 
Original and Selected Verse and Miscellany. 


‘Subscription Price, - 
‘Single Copies, - 


We solicit you 





INSURANCE. 


A CLORIOUS 


‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual | 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York reached and passed the point 


Commonwealth Pu 


| 
| 
} 


- $2 Per Year. 
5 Cents 


r subscription. 


blishing Company. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





INDIAN B 





-IVER TROUBLES and a!) 
without the use of the kn 


Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


OTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 
Diskasks, makes a specialty of LUNG TR 

Tic Frits, RUEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORGHAGE or Lunes, Eczema and all Sain Diseases, Kipney 4XxD 


OUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTuLa cured 
ife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free. 





at which its total cash payments) - —— 
| for 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


of Dollars. 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 


ed like results. 





COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST., - 


BOSTON. 


_ FIRE INSURANCE, 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
69 KILBY STREET. 


COR. WAT:R 8ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 

EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 
Also Boston Office of several 


first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 





| Cards. Address with stamp, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888....919,734,535-45 
LIABILITIES.......... ---+ 17,288,345-7 


$2,436,159.75 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies # 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. , 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon #! 
policies. ; 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash 
render and paid-up insurance values to wh) a... 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Stat apt OD 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age ®°* 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos. M. pa eg diag 
} . Secre , 
Bee TURNER, Asst.-Sec- 









SALARY. $40 EXPENSES If ADVANGE 
60 allowed each month. Steady empl’ ” 
ment at home or traveling aoe ii 


Sioa : a ; - -ollections. No Posts 
Duties deiivering an i moking of es CO. Piqua.O 
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